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i^BSTRACT- . • - . . " 

Title of Project : Bevelopin^t and Implementation of Pr^ogram 
Mqdels for Assis'ting Vobational Teachers in Dealing with the 
Educationally Disadvantaged, Handicapped, " and pnorities .^ -v. 

Project Diregtor: Dr. Gary D. Meers , Special Vocational Needs 
Teacher Educatipn. 

Assistant Project Directolr : Melinda Holcojnbe, Horne^ Economics 
Teachey .Education. ^. * ^ 

Applicant Organization" : University of Nebraska - Lincoln Campus 



Sfcatemeftt of Problem : 'To develop and implement a transportable 
pre- and inservice delivery model that would prepare vocational 
teachers to work with disadvantaged, handicapped, and minority 
students.. ^ ^ 

/•.... 

Ma j or Ob j e c t i ve s ' » . • " • 

1. To extend the pre^serVice and inservice programs for voca- 
tional educators ii;i Nebraska. 

2. . To provide ^assistance to. vocational educators in the improve 
ment of instructional prograiy^.to'meet the needs Of the educa- * 

• '^ • ■ . 

•tionally disadvantaged, handicapped,* ahd 'minorities . - 

3. To assist in the development and dissemination of materials 

Aand resources designed to help vocational 'educatJorS*\serVe* the 

«» "» . 

target populations .. ' • 



^ ' : ■ \ ' ■ - - 

Procedures: In this ' research project, a two/dTy training 

workshop was developed and, conducted throu^out the state of 
. Nebraska^- . The workshops- cone en.tr at ed on orienting and expos- 
ing. vocational teachers •t9. the unique^ needs, wants, ahd ie-^ : 
sires. of disadvantaged, handicapped, ^hd minority- students. 

A Special Vocational Needs Attitude Scale was constructed 
to measure any attitudinal changes that might have occurred . ' 
during the workshop draining. 

; Contribution to Vocat ional Education : This project produced 
■ a .transportable inservi^ce delivery" model- in the form of -a two^ T 

day workshop that can be used throughout ttie natiofi. 

A Special Vocational Needs Attitude Scale was developed 

that^ measured the attitudinal changes that occurred during the,^ 
— training-; -_ r ^ ■ ' 

In. summary, a new training component' was developed for 
training pre- and ihservice vocational teachers to work with 
special needs students. — ^ 

^ ' - . ^ . ■• 

Evaluation Procedujbs:. The -project .data was subjected' to sta- 
tistical analysis (to, check for significance. Factor Analysis 
and ?the "t"-test were the statistical metfiods applied? . 

,Non-statAsticlfdata was also -compiled. TJhis data was 
based upon observations and written workshop evaluations." 



Nl ' . .^PART It ■ • . . 

INTRODUCTIOiJ, PROCEDURE, *AND I^IPLE^^ENTATI6N . 

Intr oduction ' '• , . ' 

• • ' ^ " ft ^ f • , • • 

A number, of. changes have been occurring within education 
in regard to^ serving all students -fovind in public schools 
•today. Legislation on both the federal arid state levels has 
.mandated -that previously ftegl'ected students now'raust be served 
.These special needs sfeudents are generally categorized into 
two general .classifications , dj-sadvantagea and/or handicapped. 

In an attempt rc- implement these eduoational changes, 
there have been programs^ set up whereby handicapped students 
■ are placed into l^ss restrictive en.^^ironments that emphasize 
the meeting o^' individual ne'^ds \^ithin a tojial population. * 
A similar attitude toward Serving, the disadvantaged has £een • 
■"operational for several years. * . ■ . 

The- Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 focused upon 
persons' served in -vocational education in general rather than" 
in subject areas.. For the ."first time, many-vocational educa- 
tors faced the realities of their situations' and began efforts 
to better meet all student /leeds . 

In order to help_supply the vocational educators with the' 
skills and expertise necessary to" meet these student needs, 
a series of vocational edu<^ation .courses was defeigneS for ' 

- ' ' • . 

teachers. of spec ial needs y^u£h. These courses were imple- 

•.' ' — - . S * - ■ 

mented at several of .the^state colleges and at the University 

of Nebraska-Lincoln. — A small ^portion of vocational educators 

ill .the state have enrQ.lled in. the classes., 'it is .assumed that 



the lack of adequate teacher 'preparation results 'in situa- 
^tions in which the .needs of many- vocational students are not 
being met. It is doubtful-, as well,- thar vocational .prbgrams 
serve all students for whom they ma^ be'useful . Itmaybe 
concluded that though some efforts have been made to assist 
vocational educators in -Nebraska to more" effectively serve- 
students with special needs, much remains to be ^one. " . " 

Statement of the Problem 
The problem was to develop and implement ^ transportable 
pri- and iriservice delivery model that would prepare voca- . - 
tional teachers to work with disadvantaged; handicapped, and ' ' 
minority students, . . ^ - <. 

Mor« specifically stated: vocational educators needed 
to .be made more cognizant of 'the differences between and, among 
special vocational- needs 'learners;^, especially in threa cate- 
gorizes rl. 'Disadvantaged - ^ 

2^. Handicapped \ • ' , 

3. Minoritiers " ' 

^~ ' , ' Definition of /Terms ^ 

Special Vocational Needs" (SVN) A vocaticJnal' concept dealing 
^^th disadvantaged, handicapped,- 'and minorities in a 
vocational setting. ' J >' ' 

Pjsadvant aged persohs : .Persons who. have > academic, socio- • 

. economic? cultural, or other handicaps, that prevent them V 
from succeeding in vocatiotial education. 

Handicapped persons: Mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotion-' 
ally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired per-* 
sons who by reason of their .handicapping condition cannot 
• succeed m vocational education,- 



Minorities: part \ of a population differii^g from others in 
. . some characteri^stics and often subjected to differential 
treatment. \ ' * , 



Objectives ' 
• Primary O bjectives : The principle objectives of thi§ pro^ 
ject were designed to ^Ifill the broad purposes of ' the project 
as follows : . ' J ^ ' . ' I 

* > ' 

1. Extend th^ preservice and inservice programs for 
vocational educators in Nebraska 

2. Provide -assistance to vocational educators in the 
^ improvement of instructional programs to meet the 

^ needs of the educationally disadvantaged* handi- 

^ capped., and minorities . < • ' » 

3. Assist in the dd^^^elopmenj; and dissemination of 
materials"--atja resourcjes designed to* help voca- ^ 
tiofxal educators serve the target populations. * - • ^ 

The subordina.te objectives were designed to accomplish 
specific components, the projecTt. fhese .were identified as 
follows: 1 . ' . ■ , 

1. Develop a mojdelifor t;he inservice program to create 
an awareness .on Ithe part: of vocational educators of -- 

. • the capab'ilitiesL ofrthe educationally di§advant'age<i, 
handicapped, an^^inorities . j -* 

2. - Develop a model for thfe preservice program to create - 

an awareness on the paift of vocational educators of 
.the capabilities, of the educationally dis'advantaged, 
handicapped, and minorities. ■ * " 

»* • .*_'<* 

3. Develop resource information' pa clcets for vocatignal ' 
, , .• teacheis to use in working with, potential employers 

. ^ and the' community -in 'order to develop awareness and 
solicit support for speci^al. need^ programs. , 

' ^* -^.F®^^^? inser\dice prdgram's to vocatioriai. educators^ 

through several workshops . to iiaprove service to .the ./ ' 
. " target pop.ula.t'ibn-. • ^ . • ' - • / 



5. Design and disseminate recr^itmeftt> techniques and- 
materials to attract qualified women and persons 
from all ethnic backgrounds to^become involved in ' 
^ vocational educatio^ in secondary^ PQst-secondary 
• and teacher education programs, . . \ . ' 



^ ' Location 
^ "Qie project was 'conaucted during' the -1975-76 scho61 year,, 
throughout the state of Nebraska. The state of Nebraska' en j.oys 
• a wMe"- range of cultures and^aces scattered throughout the * 
state..' This mixture of peoples, ideas. cusComs. and" ba^kgrouMs^. 
served as a valuable resource ^hen conducting the workshops. • 

. The firs^t workshop was qonduct'ed at Chadron^ Nebraska, 
on the -Chadron State. College .campus." Chadron Statjs College 
aits on the fringe of i^he Black Hilis and serves the wester^- • 
portion of the state. ' (See map for workahop'-locations j ' • 

. The second workshop" was Jield at Wayne. Nebraska on the 
Wayne State College camptis . Wayne State College is 'located 
in the northeast corner of 'the state and serves from the South. 
Dakota border southward. . * ' " ^ ' 

The .third workshop was' held at Kearney. Nebraska, on the > 
Kekrney Stat ^ College caiapus , Kearney -State • CoUege 'is located., 
in the. center of the state and &,erves"an approximate 125-mile 
radius . • • • . . ' . • • * 

The, fpurth workshop w^s^held ip- Lincoln, Nebraska.- gn the 
University of Nebraska campus." The University serves the entire 
state, but for this project.; focus was. placed on the southeast . 
portion -of the stkte. " • " • , - L ' ' • 

' ' , By'seleoting'tl^ese- sites, no workshop' participant had to- 
drive 'over 12.5 miy^s-to-'B'fe involved. ' * ' ^ 
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PopTalation 

The population consisted of qlassroom or laboratory voca- 
L' teachers^ from throughout the state.' All Vocational 
are.aa^, such as Home- Economics , Agriculture, etc., were repre- 
sented on a random basis (See TablS 1 for vocational area 
Irireakdown.) . * • • 

In order to adequately" serve all theJsQxkshtyp-partxci^ 



pants, during the two-day trraiii^ing sessions, the attendance 
was limited to fchirty people per workshop. ' 

Since the 'treatment consisted of a two- day workshop, thei? 
was no attrition; but due to occasional errors in filling out 
the , attitude sca^rl/^the specific items answered: varied . - • - 



Approach and'- Implementation , 
fpie approach to be used in delivearing^the proposed pro- 
ject consisted of the following basi(^steps: ' 
1.. Review and consideration of project objectives. 

2. - Develop and, field test an attitude scale that wpuld 
* t>e used to assess attitudinal changes occurring 

; throughout tfhe project. - ^ ' 

3. ^Develop material resource packets .for distribution 

to training -participants. . 

4^ Select: and/ or 'develop components of the delivery 

system for presentation, j ' ' , 

5. Gdnduct trtflLning sessions throughout . the state. 

* • * * 

6. ' Implement preservice model into teacher 'preparation 

institutions. ' . 

7. Evaluate and compile results of t'He project activi- 
ties. . 

Step one, the review and consideration of project obj'ec- 
tives, was completed in the ".following manner. In previous" 



Table 1^ 



TRAINING* PARTICIPANTS' 
VOCATIONAL TEACHING «AREA 



Bu&irr^s arid 
Office Occupa- 
tions 



Agriculture 



Vocational 
Counselor 



Hoibe Economics 



Traces and 
Industries - 



Vocational 
Coordinator 



Industrial^Arts 



Health 



Vocational' Math 



Vocatjional 
English^ ^ 



Vocational 
Administrator 



Participant 
Total 



Chadron 



Kic 



1' 



30^ f 



V 



1 > 



Id 



Kearney 



9 

:• IG 



■2 



Lincoln 




V 



-1- 



1, 
1/1 



If 

■'li ■ 



.communication with vocational teachers throughout the state. ' 
it Vas found that there wa^ a lack of understanding about . 
^ "~ tjie needs, wants, and abilities :;of special needs sWntg ' 
/ • .- This need for understanding was .'so, great that; certain of the 
. .subordinate objectives emerged^ as being essential to the'pro- 

.^^ • ^ ject's sucJ^s^hile others served in secondary supporting- 

positions. Obji^Hves. dealing with the development of pre- " , 
.and inservice deliverAystems ,an^ the Conduction of training 
I sessions received the most developtkental attention. Due to 

time, and personnel constraints within^^the project, the subor- • 
- • dinate objectives dealing with community and employer resource 

■ packets and recruitment, of minor/ties and women into. voca- 
.. ' tional education were -to be .accomplished via inclusion of 
... • . informatiorial.materials into the resource . material packets." 

' These decisions^ as evaluative -data later revealed were \^ell - i 
grounded.- , " • 

Ste'p two. the development and field testing of ah attitude 
. scale, was completed in the following mann'er: ^ 
% \ A .reviey of literature and assessment of commercial atti- 

l.-^^^^ ^^^^^^ conducted. This effort produced no single .7" 
scale that would be appropriate for the study being undertaken. 
AsXresult, an item pool. was developed utilizing items 
• from Efr^on and Efron.l Alcorn'. ^ and by writing themes needed - 

-"-Rosalyn E. Efron and Herman' Y. Ef ron * ■"Measure^ipr,^ fn^ 
. Attitudes Toward the Retarded and an .-Application wuScf^ors'' 
American Journal on Mental DefiP.-.n.v ^^/.i 72^ No''|. (jS?y ?976) 

- ^\-f' r Alcorn.;, "The Relationship between the Attitudes 

of -College Students Toward -Mentally Retarded Children and Certain 
• • ?lon'' ^^f^^eristics of College". Unpublished Doctoral Sis se?ta- 
. , ■ tion, ' Colorado- State, College, Greeley. 4963.' " , JJisserta- 

ERJC . ♦ * , 10 ^r/"\ 



Since the project focused on. three specific areas, the scal'e 
was divided into these three 'areas and representative items - 
were placed under the appropriate heading. The headings 
were disadvantaged / handicapped . and minorities . . It was felt 
that th'ese headings would serve to focus the respondents' 
.attention on these specific groups during t:he workshops. 

.One hundred and. twenty- five items were originally seledtedt^ 
for, the scire.' The scale was field tested .on 200 vocatioitaf 1 ' 
educators for format and item coritent'. The recommendations 
and tabulation results of these individuals we"5fe utilized in 
developing the final form of the scale. Due to time constraints 
it was not po^sibll to.conduct a factor analysis on the instru- 
ment ^during* the field-test segment. ' 

The final fotm consisted of 80 statements following a 
sixvpoint,'^ Likert format, agree-disagr.ee cbntinuum. (See Appen- 
dix A for scale.) 

No definitions or terminology were given to the respon- 
dents . It was felt that to, do so would' only serve, to bias the ' 
thinking process as the scales were completed. It was Qare- 
fully explained to the respondents that they were to fill put 
the scale hase'd upon their own opinions, attitudes, and eicper- 
xences. 

Step three wa^ to develop resource material packets for 
distribution t<^ training ^participants . The resource packets' 
Were to contain information dealing with three areas of .special 
vocational needs. These areas were 'characteristics of special 
'®4s„youth, community 'an<i' employer involvement in the educa- 

■18 ■ ' , 
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1 

1. 

,tional process of special needs learners, and recruitment 
^technique guides for vocational teachers. (See Appendix B 
for a sai?ple resotirce packet). ' • , / * 

Step four Was to select and/or \develop components of 
'the presentation syste/ Steps four and five were* developed 
in conjunction with each otherjiue to the nec^sgityof inter- 
facing >for- continuity, . 1 . - , 

As previously mentioned, it had been established 'from 
state communication .that the .primary problem facing vocational 
teachers of -.special needs youth was a lack of understanding 
about the, needs, wants, and abilities of special needs stu- 
dents'. This attitudinal situation served 'as the basis of con- 
tent selection and development. ' *• ' 

, 'Six specific objectives were developed for' the field acti- 
vities which were finalized into- two-day workshops. ' These; 
objectives were: ypon the completion 6f this workshop you will 
be able to: 

1. describe the basis for special vocational needs pro- 
grams ... ^ _ 

2^ be more sensitive to the -needs and feelings of people. 

, ,3." be aware of the differences among and between stu- 
dents . i^.^' 

^ A: describe tfie rationale behind programming students- 
% into least restrxctive environments'.- 7 

5. be aware .of the .effects of disadvantagements and/or^ 
handicaps^ on human develppment. ' v.. . 

6. utilize_ community resources in the 'educatiorT^proc^ss 
of special vocational needs students. 



Utilizing these six objectives, high-impact cmponents 
were developed. Theffe components consisted of simulations 
where participants -experienced some of the frustrations and ' 
failures many times experienced by special needs youth, films 
and slide-tapes of special needs situations, (See Appendix C, 
for slide-tape narration), presentation of information, and' ' 
resoijrce identification within the locaL community'. (See 
Appendix D.for'workshop- outline.) 

Step four was to develop a delivery system that w^uld 

allow the projec^ cbmponents to be transported throughout the" 

state. (See Figure A for Inservice Model ) ' ' . 

* , . . • . • /. 

A number of delivery systems were expjtored and,^ after ' 

much cojisideration, a workshop delivery system was selected. 

t I 

The presentation components fit together nicely in a two-day 
workshop. Th.ese workshops were held all-^day Friday and until 
1:00 p.m. -on Saturday. This arrangement allo^fed vocational 
teachers. to be out of the classroom 'one dajr, yet they received 
two days, of instruction. The componen-ts selected were from 
one to three h,ours in length; thus, .the workshop could be,, 
arranged' to, meet local situations' should they -aris«. . • 

Step five wap to conduct training sessions throughout 'S\e 
state. The" workshop sessions were conducted in, four siteiS 
throughout the sta^te .of Nebraska. 

The state d£ Nebraska is .serviced geographically by state 
colleges and the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. In a" coopera- 
tive agreement with; the state college in each- region, a work- 
shop was set up and conducted. 
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. Step six vas 'to implemanc a pr^fervica model' iivto teachers, 
preparation Institutions. .It was felt that the most expedient" i 
warof accomplishing this step was ta integrate the' components 
de,teloped in the inservici model into; the preservice -vocational 
programs. It was felt this could be ^ccomplislled eithef through- 
integration mto-pre'sent courses, or t«e establishing of specific' 
courses dealing with special vocational needs youth. (See 
Figure B'for Preservi'ce Mddtl.) : > ; . - ' 

' * / . • j 

The major advantage causing the rinsefvj.ce compW.ents in ' . ' : 
tl.e preservice model was that the components were developed — ■ 
<5ut of eicpressed needs b^practicin^'teachers . , Thus, preservice 
teachers would be exposed 'to practi'cal, applicable teaching ' 
Strategies. " * • . • . 

I Step seven was to evaluate and. compile results of the^ 'pni- 
ject ^ctivit^ies-. .'An ongoing record/ was^ maintained of* all acti-.> 
vities. that were conducted and their resultant/impact. 
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Pigure A . / 
INSERViCE DELI^5RY ^MODEL 



.* • Model/' 
Components 



. Characteristics*^ of 
Special Needs Stu- 
dents . ^ 



Community and 
Employer Resource 
Involvement 



Recruitment ojf 
.Spepial Needs 
Students 



Awarfeness of Humaij 
Differenceis .and 
Capabilities": ' 
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Special yocational 
Needs Workshop 



•Vocational 
Teacher 



, Figure B [ 
PRE'SERVICE- DELIVERY MODEL 



Model 
Comppnents 



Characteristics of 
Special Heeds Stu- 



Commtinity and ' 
Employe^r Resource 
Involvement 



Retrui tment /o f 
Special Needs 
Students 



.Awareness of Hximan 
Differences and 
Capabilities 



/ 



special VocationalL 
Needs Cla sses • " 



Foundation Voca- 
|:ional- -Courses 
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treservice 
Vocational 
Teacher " 
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PART ly: ■ ' ' 

• ANALYSIS OF 'data 

. ^ In this part, of the report the re<uit^s of the projecT:* 

wxll be reported in -four sections T •These sections a,ll deal 

with -the reporting of data as reflected throiigh analysis- of 

vthe'Special Vocational .Needs Attitude Scale, vhieh wt's the • 

Vehicle by which the treatnient (wotkshop' training) ^as e.valua- 
ted. _^ • - . . \ . - 

T-Test for Paired Sampleg 
The t-teat fW_paired% amplest was chosen as; appropriate ^ 

^ior pre- and po^ttesj: comparisons as'.^the same subjects " took ■ ^ 
both the pretest and the- posttesf! -The same questionnaire • 
fprm was^sed for -bgth ^e- and posttests.' '* . 

«/ 'Of the 80 assessment item^s , orvly^l?, bi; 21 percent, of 
the tdtal ^owed significant differences between W- and post- 
tests. Of the 17 wl^ich were significant",' only 5,^ or 29 percent, 
of the'l7:were Vevealed as^-good". items on, both.' factor ' analy^si^. 

•of t?tie pre- and posttest. Thus / .relatJafveiy few items of the- ' 
total population ofJltems .accounted for the most ' significant ' 
change and accounted for .ihe^greatest, vatiance in ^the^ques-" 
tionnaire itself. ~~ \ ■ 

. . Significant change ;pccurfed fairly evenly '"in all three 

areas of the assessmen^G items:- Disadvantaged ' (5) , Handicapped 

(5), and Minority (7) (See. Table 2 for complete t-test: statist 
tics.') 



(See. Table 2 for complete t-test: 




- Category 



Disadvantaged 



/ 



Questionnaire 
- Item 



08 
09 
16 
12 
'14 



. - \ Tj|ble 2 

TableVof Significatit Differences:^ 
SVN Pre- an(i^ost-Test Attitude^ Questionnaires 



t-val^e 

4.45 
2.36 . • 
2.6$ 



2.49 ' ''^(115) 
-2.36 (116) > 



.2-tail 
,Prob : 

(11^ ^vW- 
(116) *.02r 
(115) ,009^ 
.-014 
.02a 



Pretest 
Means ^ 


Posttest 
. Means ^ 


Mean Difference 


217815 
2.3333 
.2.2069 
4. '29 31 
\4.6923 


2^.3193' - 

2.0940 

1.939T~~ 

4.0172 

4.9316 


.462^2 ^ 
'.'2393 ^. 

■^r" .267.2 
.2759 

, 1 -,2393 








5.^90 
1.5085 
5.3'248x 
4.4831 \ 
4.4017 


5.0932 
1.7373 > 
5.0769 
\ 4.0847 
\3.8547 ■ 


..' • ..2458 ■ 
-.2288 
.2479 
• ■ ,3983 
.5470 



Interpretation 

mGfcrej agreement 
more agre^ent 
mor^e agreeu\ent 
less disagreement 
m9re disagreefcent 



Handicapped . 



AO 
42 
.45 
47 
50 



. . 2.62 
\ -3.07 
•2,78 
3.20 

' ^'3.^1 



(117) ; .i)10 

(117)/ .003 

C116) .006 

(117) ,002 

(116) .002 



less disagreement 
le^s agreement 
less disagreement 
^less' disagreement 
less disagreement 



Mihprj^iries 



65 
-66 
67 
70 
73 
74 
73 



3, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
■2, 
3. 



84 
70 
99 
84 
53 
20 



4.44 



(118^ 
(118) 
.(117) 
(119) 
(118) 
(116) 
(118) 

V ■ 



.0^1 
.008 
.003 
.005 
.013 

.001 



7.5882. 
.3.6975 

> "2 .5^54. 
1.9916 
4.6218 
2.5897 

^ 2.2353 



2.1849 

3.2773 

2.23x73 

1.739^5' 

4 . 8824 

2.3248^ 

1.8992 



\ 




-mdre agreement 
^disagree* to agree 
more. agreement 
more agreement* 
• more disagreement - 
more agreement ^ 
mdye' agreement 



m 86 total items ofi- questionnaire, only^ those 17'listed above had significant difference between pre- and 
)po9'tt^stsv all other it^jM% showed non-signiJE icance ^ ' ^ ^^aui. aixxerence oeqween pre and 

%slg^e2"''^f^ '"''^^''^ resulted- in a "1" represe^ing "strongly agree" through a "6" representiTig "strongly" 
n'teips mej8tit)g -or exceeding 50-40 factor loadings criteria' on postCest \^ ' , ' ' '^ 

Vrf/-^^^^'"''^ exceeding 50-4Ci factor loadings criteria on both pre- and p.qsttest" . " • 25' 
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Within §ac\of thes.e areas theTe was some conceistual cluster- 
,ing of significant, items. For example,, in the disadvantaged ' 
area a number of the si^ificant items ."dealt with curriculum* " 
'Resign and teaching approacheffT; In the handicapped area, most 
of the significant items .dealt with fairness to. handicapped^ " 
individuals, including in the classroom. In the minority "area , * 
a number of the' significant" items dealt with teaching- and 
learner approaches to learning. In both the 'handicapped ^nd 
minority^ areas there was. at least one significant item which 
ref lec'ted personal relations 

An. item-by-item analysis a:>d interpretation of significant- . 
difference, (ichange) from, pre- .to posttest is deemed useful-, and , - 
follows:. ► > . • ' ' 'i,. 

Disadvantaged • ^ l" . ' 

ITEM 8^ ° ' ' , ' " ' ' ^ . V , • • ' « ^ ^' f 

urienued^''''^'^ ^""^ di sadvantaged sb'duld be occupationallv 

"* * r * 

Attifeudes of participants moved from moderate to stronger 
agreement on thi,s item, which reflects emphasis 'in* the 
. ■ training on* curriculum needs spec^if ic to the disadvan- " 
.. taged > . . ^ . 

f 

ITEM 9:" . , ■ ■■ ■ ' ' ^ ' . 

' j'^"Li^L^^"fi''P'!l°''''^^ °^^r*^^^^^- d i sadvantaged studen^ 
obje^giv^ ? ""^^ '° partidipate l^y seiectin ^ ^nd suggest ing 

..- ; -Attitudes- of participants moved from moderkte to stronger 
agreement on this item, reflecting the emphasis 'in train- 
ing^ o^ goal setting and individua-1 need meeting. , ' 

ITm 10 : ■ ' ^ 

The o b iecti ves'of a cpurse for the disadvah"t aged ".need Jh ^' 
stated in b enaVloral terms unique to their si^tuations. * 



/ 

s 



Individuals already held attitudes in sdlid agreement 
to this approach, yet they moved to agree more strongly 
with this ^approach due to the appatent reinforcement of 
the training program. 



ITEM 12: 



Parents of %he disadvantaged are- much Tno re wi8.1ing to taik 



about their children.'s problems than parents of tCe non- 
di^ advantag ed. ' ■ 

• ' V- - — ' — I ^ ^ ♦ 

•.The participants .more strongly -disagreed with this, item 
before training t-han afterward. The training exposed 
^- particitfaAts tq the process of re-evalua^feihg their own 
communication patterns. Thus, participants were' appar- 
ently made aware of the diff^ence in the nature of 
- .communicabilitry of disadvantaged and non-dis advantaged 
parents concerning their child's .problems. 

JTEM 14: ' ' * " ' 

It is discouraging to teach disadvantaged students becatise 



parents do not appreciate your efforts 



.gfraining particip'ants h^d moderate disagreement upon 
enterin-g training, and the training reinforced this > 
notion such that they developed a stronger position 
of disagreement. That is; they felt, that parents do 
appreciate the ef forts i.oJ| the teacher and that it was 
not discouraging to^^^W^lth disadvantaged" students . 



Handicapped 



ITEM 40; 



It is .unfair to the normal students to' have ' handicapped stu- 
dents' in the same classroom . '■ I ' ^"^ " 

Training participants more strongly disagreed with*this 
statement prior to training than foMowing-trainittg. 
Although the change was not as great ^s on some of tlxe 
other -items , it was still significant. This suggests 
that some aspectf.of the . training reinforced the notion 
that in some ways it is not fair to have handica^ed 
% children in the regular classroom. One training com- ' - 
ponent dealt spe,cif ically with/programming .for individual 
needs, as opposed to societal pressures • 

>lteM 42: ' * ' - ' « 

I could see myself having "^a handicapped person as a true friend . 
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Again, trai,n;ing participants felt« more 'strongly in agree- 
ment with the statement, before training's than following . 
training. In fact, the change was-'.from a position of very 
strong agreement to less strong agreement, which meant 
that ..the- majority of the participants still agreed with . 
the notion of having handicapped pepple. as 'true friends. ' 
This chan>ge; ^ay have b'een the resul't of the training com- . 
ponent on deatling with handicapped people as human being? 
and showing eiftgathy rather than sympathy. 



ITEM 45: ! 



tf I had a handlcaupe'd ohild. I'^^ f gel ashamed* * 

\ ^^"^^ ' • r ' 4 

>The attitudes of the participants on this item changed • 
from a position of very strong .disagreement 'to less 
strong disagreement. .Some aspect of the training appar- • 
ently increased the level of -sensitivity .or awareness, 
• to tjhis issvie.^ 

'ITEM 47: . • " " ■ . 

Handicapped students are^inc^lined to be .behavior problems .. 

Attitudes of participants changed from disagreement to. 
less disagreement implying that as a result of' some aspect 
of. the training, the participants felfc'raore cautiousnes^ 
related to the perceptions about the handicapped. ^ 

ITEM 50: • , . ; ~ ' . . 

The best place for the care of the handic apped student is' in < 
the home . ; " : 

Participants changed their attitudes from a moderate dis- 
agreement to a less, moderated disagreement with this 
statement. A portion of the training emphasized the 
value and impoiptance of parents in meeting the" needs of 
the handicapped.-. This aspect, along with^ the increased - 
knowledge about handicapped learners, may have made parti- 
cipants feel that the home. (parents) plays a'more impor- 
tant ^part than they had previously believed in the care 
and education of the handicapped. 



■ 0(T 

• Minorities 
ITEM 65: ^^-^ ' 



.Many of the6e" minorit y students are trying harder t o take advan- 
tage of. meaningful 'learning situations^ ~ ' 
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Participants changed cheii: attitudes from moderate agree- 
ment to stronger agreement on this item. Segments of the 
training emphasized the similarity of aspirations of 
minority to non-minority students. 



ITEM 66: ■ • * 

Standards must be re alistic and different for the minorities 

Although this is a two-part statement, participants 
changed their attitudes from moderate disagreement to 
moderate agreement.^ 'This shift from one side of the 
position to the other suggests there may be some equi- 
vocation on .this issue. The training- surveyed the'possi-- 
bilities of adapting the criteria of evaluation to the 
V cultural background of the individual. 

„ITEM 67: , ' * ' ' * 

Minorities have abilit y, but just haven't had a chance to . • " 
develop it ! , ^ \ \ 

Participants changed their attitudes from moderate agree- 
ment to more stronger -agreement on this statement. Cer- 
tain training components dealt with cultural differences 
IB opportunities' for minorities. 'This training 

Apparently changed, their attitudes or at least strengthened 



their beliefs -in this area 

'> 

ITEM 70: ■ . . " " 

Minority students can perfdrm in areks of de cision making as 
well as manipulative skiTTs^ ° 

This- stttemffnt reflects a past cultural bias toward minor-- 
ities . ■ The training participants initially agreed with 
the statement, indicating that they were sensitive in a 
positive way to- this past bias. In fact, the participants- 
changed the.ir a.ttitudes from agreement to a very strong 
position of agreement on this item suggesting that as a 
result of the training, this area,wa:s strongly reinforced. 

ITEM 73": • ' . , ■ " 

uer^Ibl^^^ minoriti es are very nice buB collectively' they are 

Participfants changed their attitude position from moderate 
disagreement to more strong disagreement on' this item 
which indicated that the |raining dealt with this area in 
a positive way, reinforcing the J)re-training pbsition of 
the participants. , • t 
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ITEM 74: . ' . « - ' . , 

When frie ndship is established. with minorit ies , it 'is done so 
. with great- warmth . depth, and loyalty .' — 

Patticipants already agreed- with this statement prior 
to training.. As a result of training, they changed from 
moderate agreeihent to stronger agreement* which suggests 
that the Jtraining reinforced . this attitude 

ITEM 79: • ^- ♦ • • 

» 

special programs wh ich increase minorities ' knowledge of their 
own cultural background are very help fuT > 

Participants changed their attitudes from moderatd^agree- 
ment to strong-; agreement on this issue. This reflects - 
an emphasis of the .training on increasing curriculum con- 
•siderations specific to- mihoritiee . 



^Areas on the asse,ssm,ent- scale which showed no significant 
change provide useful infotmation concerning the training 
effects. VFor example, in t;iie area of the disadvantaged, items 
Which reflected the psychol^ogy ojC -thig grqup such as mbtivation 
interest, concern^ and personality along with "causes (social) 
for being disadvantaged had lip significant attitude change. ' 
This implies {;hit the training did not emphasize these areas 
emphatically enough to make an imprint of much significance on 
the parti^cipant. Areas "W^signif leant chajige* regarding the ' 
disadvantaged were in t^e items whiW^dis cussed curriculum and- 
ciassroom behaviors. These results imply that the trainittg 
strongly imprinted in/these areas. ' ^ 

. In. the area of th^ handicapped, assessment items which 
emphasized relationships of che handic-apped to the environment,' 
legal aspects, less than himiane treatment,, and generally very 
negative views_^ showed no significanl^ change. This lack of 

«9 ' ♦ • 
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_ change suggests that the participants probably held strong 
views in these areas prior to training, and the training had 

^ little effect on these initial attitude positions. ' Significant 
Change occurred in the areas of rights of the handicapped and 
in personal rela>ti<3hs with -the ^handicapped reflecting the /em- 
phasis- of the training. - ' ' 

Regarding minorities , the areas which showed no signif i- 
cant change -were similar to those of the disadvantaged area— 

psychologicalr:concepts, . authority relationships , personal 
. app-ear^irices ■ and general negative views of ' minorities as non- • * 
learners. This finding is consistent with the earlier lack 

< ^ • * 

^f emphasis .on^sychological-motivational. causal, and general 
surface perspe'ctives of disadvantaged persons^ Significant/ 

^ change occurred in. the minorities- area on relati-opships of the' 
learner's background . to curriculum and Earning approaches 

■ and greater depth of awareness- of liamer -differences. ' ^ 
• ^ The ^ults indicate- overall increased sensitivity to 
himane vi^ws of the handicapped, disadvantaged, and minorities . " 
Increased ^depth,- greater sensitivity to. ind]^idual. and cultural 
differences of learners, in relation to understanding these 
groups at' a personal level -weie the greatest gains of th^.train- 
i.ng/- - \ •• ^ ' 



Interpretation of Factor Analysis 
^ ' Factor anaiysis'was applied s^paritel;^* to the pretfest 
and the posttest' o^^'the SVN Attitude Scale. The type of fa.p.^ 
tor analysis employed was- Principal Factoring with Iteration. 
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This method is most widely accepted when maximtrni.- sensitivity 
to the factor structure is desired. Varimax rotation was 
applied to the factor matrix to simplify the factor structure. - 
^ Art important assumption of the Varimax rotation method is that 
the factors temain orthogonal (uncbrreUted) with each other' " 
throughout rotation. Although the ass^ption<»f orthogonality 
is nqtaJLiWays* accuT^ate rega]?ding the factor striwiture, it is 
the clearest rotatioa^rocedur^ fo?: simplified interpretation- 
of- the meaning of the^ factors 'and factor loadings for indivi- 
dual items. The specific computations " for the factor analysis 
can be found in the second eii-tion (1975) of the SPSS manual 
N. Nie et al. ^ , 

. In order to interpret .the strongest items within each 
factor-, two levels of. criteria were .applied to the analysis. 
• The first level is more powerful) than'^he second and Wpplies a 
minimum factor loading of .60 or higher' on any one factor with " 
'a .loading of not more than .40 for the item/0?i any other fac- 
^ tor for acceptance of an item. Commonly referred tp as the 

60-40 criteria, it results in .^he rejection of items ' (attitude 
.^statements) which are of less ^trenpth and which may x load some- 
' what equivocally on several factors;. The second level of criteria 
whi-ch was applied was that which allows items with factor load- 

mgs of .50 or above to be -accepted providing that they do not 
. " ^ ' ■ , ^ 

have a loading of higher than .40 on any one other factor. This 

record level criteria is, less stringent than the first and is 

used" primarily for maximum interiir6tation of the- total data. As 
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is the^ first criteria, , the second is termed 50-40 for simple 
.r^ferfence piarposes. Items which, do not meet either the 60-40 * 
or 50-40 criteria ^re considered to be weak items not deserv-* " . 
ing further analysis. Since the highest possible loading is ' 
1.0, loadings of .less than .50 are obviously weaker in strengtlJ 
than those above ^50. 

Most notable in the comparison of the pre- "and posttests 
was' the complete reversal of Factors I^arid II in the pretest ^ 
with Factors II. and I^of the posttest.' (5ee Tables 3a, 3b, 3c, 
and 4a, 4b, 4c, for specification of conceptual'item grouping- 
and Tables 5 and 6 for factor loadings.) , In the pretest, Fac- ' 
tor I- labeled Equity of Handicapped had ten, (10) i-tems meeting, 
minimum acceptance criteria and accounted for 53.^ percent of 
the total variance. In the posttest this pretest Factor I be- 
Factor 11^ although five" (5) additional items were added' 
atid the percentage of ^total variance dropped to 31.6 percent. 
(See Table 7'for Factor .Movement bptween Pre- and. Posttests . ) 
•One interpretation for" 'this reversal of factors was that since ' 
the tra!^in^^ressed the development of humane relationships , 
the 'pre^sRosed orientation of the participants toward t-he 
'handicapped was not emphasized as much as in the others two 
categories.- Most likely as a Result of th^raining, new in-', 
sights, knowledge, and awareness were added to the areas other 
than iiandicapped. These areas (mino?:ities and disadvantkged) 
are emphasized in the shift of factor' stru<jture . Of. greatest 
importance, -hoWever, is that .the factor structure for Factors I 

♦ 

and II in the pre- and posttest remained conceptually similar." ' 

^ ■ •" ' ' ' 
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Table .3a ' * 

FACTOR STRUCTURE* OF 
< SVN PRETEST 



V 



Factor I: Eauitv nf Hon^-ii^o^^ j t ^ (53,77o of 

iLCjuxcy Gt Handica pped -Learners tot, var.) 



6Q r 40" Cri-terin n 
(Rantc Ordered ^* 



55 
*40 

39 

60 



nomafp:?Kn.''"°" ^^^^ - useful if e as 1\ 

Most handicapped "students cannot be triiste'd; 

studenS^fi''^^° "^'f'^^ students to have handicapped 
suucent^; in the same*.classroom. ^i'Hcu 

our social problems would be solved if we could^ 
somehow get rid of the handicapi$ed peopll ' ' ' 

If I were an emplo^r, 'l.would hir6 a handicapped person. 
^ery'j|:ir5^n1>'^^''"^ handicapped students would be'- 

50 - 40 Criterion • ' . ; ' . . 

(Rank Ordered ) •• . " , 

. fnstuSfons'''''^'"'' ^'^^^^^ ^^"^^ in mental 

21:' When^challenged and understood by the teacher dic,^^' ' 
taged students aire exciting to work with ' ^isadvan- 

*45: If.I had' a handicapped child. I'd fe^l ashamed." - 

as^'i^^r^hi^s^r^ '^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ - - ^^--ion • 



*Significaht items op'-the T-Test 

ErIc > - " ^?34 



• Table 3b 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF 
- . SVN PRETEST 

" ■• ' Perceptions of (20 57 nf- 

= Minority Individuals' .Behavior ' lt.'t°\ 

■ 60- - 40 Criterion '' ^ * 
QKanlc Ordereai • , ' ) - 

.78: -Minority students have poor altitudes. ' ' ' ' " 

77:, Minority students find the ide^ of Veacs of preparation ' 
for a career, vague and witlput*^n:£ning . ° ■ 

^ss\?fSSc?er?Sc: and lack pf' clean;! 

71: Minorities just 'want to "'get by" in life. " " ' 

to^'SohL^r'^^S-'^" ^^^^ alternative- salutions 

to problems; they just give up. • 

'S''?yjMf ale selfish, display negative attitudes, and 'do 
as little as they can possibly get by with. 

61-: Minority students are usually cooperative 
50 - '40 Criterion 

(kank Ordered ) ... ?s, ^ 



-Tafele 3c 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF 
SVN PRETEST 



Factor HI- n-c ^^''''!^^^5''^°f • ' <15»7% of 

r actor ixx. Disadvantaged Sl:uaents , , tot, var. 

69 - 40 Criteri on ° . . - ^ 

HUank Ordered ) • J 

15: Disadvantaged students lack interest in education. - 

17: Grooming and personal appearance i/ far below average 
among .disadvantaged students.- / ctvvj-d^ 

50 > 40 Criterion * W 

(.Kank Ordered ) 

24: Jhe majority of disadvantaged students have reading.- 
problems . • c • ■ " . . 

16: Disadvantaged students have, chips' on their shouldfers . 



/ 



— Table 4a * 

FACTOjR*. STRUCTURE OF 
SW^POSTTEST 



Fact;ot I 



• , Perceptions' p'f Minority (55 87 of* 

and Di-s adv antaged Learners ' Behav ior tot.' var ) ' 



' 60 - 40 Criterion . • , ' -v.' 

. (.Kank Ordered ) . • ' 

p^nn^^^H? ^5"^ personal appearance is far below the average' ' 
among disadvantaged students. . <*vt;j.cige 

78: Minority students have poor attitudes. ^ 

?o''DVo^T.^^^^?"^^'^^ alternative, s'olutions • 

to problems; they just give up'. - \ - . 

77: Minority students find the idea of years' of preparation^ fnV 
• a career vague and without meaning. preparation)^for 

71: Minorities just want to "get by"^i'n life.' 

62: ' Most minority students have a dislike for: anyon.e in' autho^^-I^. 

e chips on their shoulders 

-^""li^^^^^^'^ display negative attitudes!^ and do 
. .as little as they can possibly get by with. • , - 

61 :■ Minority students are-usua-ll^ cooperative . 

19: Disajy^ntag^d students make a real effort to be proper ' * 
m personal dress- and- appearance. • 

< • - • 

50 - 40 Criterion " ' ' ■ ' > - 

(Rank Or'derig^ • - _ ^' . ' • . - ' 
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- . ^heS^Ufe"!''^^''''^^.^''^ a^difficult time setting'' goals for 
25.:- Disadvantaged students do n6t seem to car£ about learning*.; 

/ >5: Minority ^-students are" usually quite higl^y motivated.' ' '. ' 
^e?::t'a?t%'rfiJ^?^^^Idef.'' schdol'-and" teachers before they 
15: ^. Disadvantaged' skdents laclc int^rest in education. 

-32;/ Because of .their condition,, the handicapped are easiiy ' 
• led into criminal ways . ' - cix.«^&asiiy ^ 

' 29 3.7 ■ - ' ■ • ' - • 



'Table 4b / — 

FACTOR STRUCTURE OF 
• ' SVN POSTTEST • - 

Factor II- Belief in- Equity of (31.6% of > 

racuor.ii.__ Jlandicapped Learners ,tot. -var.) 

6 b 40 Criterion . ' _ ■ 

(Rank Ordered ) 



52 
51 



56 

60 
57 

39 



?nstit^ons''"''"'" are usuaUy^ better off in tnental 

I would- rather see handicapped students enrolled in Duhl i> 
school classes than see them enrolled .in mental iistJ-tu' 

\^^'' iL^^ ^ ""^f ^ °! taxpayer's money to attempt to teach 
^ ^ ^ handicapped students w/t>in the regular classroom 

If I were an employer, I w^ould hire a handicapped person. 
very^reTS^ng . '""'^'^^ handicapped 'student^ would be 

Most of our . social prpblems' would be solved i'*f we could 
sornehA.. get rid of the handickpped people " 

43: ^ I.'d rather have a 'child boirn dead than handicapped. *• 

friend"^ "'^'^^^ having, a handicapped'person as 'a. true * 

50 - 40 Criterion ' - . 

■ <K-ank Ordered ) ~ 

44: I would trust a handicapped perspn as a babysitter. 

*45: If I h&d a handicapped child, I'd feel a-shamed. - 

59: ■ students that disrupt regular classes are probably handi- 
^capped students in the same, classroom. P^°°^'^^y ^^ndi- 

afnoSrchilXn" ^'^^^ to an. education 

55: Most -handicapped students cannot be trusted'. ^ " ' * 

pufill!^^^^'^^^^ "'^^^'^ uncomfortable around haWicapped . ' 
*Significant itemsv on the T-Test 



Table *4c 

FAQTOR STRUCTURE OF *' 
^SVN POSTTEST 



• • » . • 

T?«„^ ttt' - ''C Program Needs of the ("12 77 of 

Factor^II: Disadvantaged and Minorities - ^ tt'/L°\ 



60 - AO Cl^iterion 
(Rank Ordered )' 



none 



50 - 40 Criterion " 
(Rank -Urdered) 



no 



ui ^ for the dis.advanfeaged need to 

be stated m?,ie^Svioral terms^mique to the-ir^situations 

*7fe Special Pro^raais which ;increas.e minorities' knowledge of 
their own cultural background are very hejLpful. ^ 

-Jh 5-^f?y^ta'ged students are interested in t-he subject 
. .-they will be more^inclined- to /respond. ' ^ojecz. 



*Slgn£|icant items on the T-Test 



Table 5 



vARiMAx Rotated factor matrix 

(Pretest) 



VOOl 
V002 
V003 

: V004 

. V005 
V006 
V00,7 
V008 
V009 
VOlO 
VQll 
V012 
V013 
V014" 
V015 
■V016' 
V017 
V018 
V019 
'V020 
V021 
VQ22 
V023 
V024 
V025 ■ 
VO-26 ■ 
VQll 
■V028 
V029 
V030 
V03l 
V032, . 
V033 

V034 
V035 
Y036 
V037 
V038 
V039 
V040 



53-. 7% 
Factor 1 

0 .'29039 

0^*32235 
« -0.06598* ■ 
-0.27600 • 
-0:10212- 
-0.03705 

0.10428 
^0. 01916 

0.04072 Jt. 

* 0.13863^ • 
-0.38186 
-0.03199 ■ 

0.13853 
-0.24574' ' 
-0.16577 
-0.08'924 
-0.00703 
-0.29591 

0.07055 

0.14589 

0.53888* 

0.46324 

0.23025 

0.01304 * 
.,-0.29960 . ' 

0.47885 

0.34556- 

• -0.35304__. m 
-0.13472^^- 

,-0.46568 

0.48799 : 
-0.42998 
-0.43120 
,0.29674 
'0.26307 
0.42252 
■ -0.37739 • 
0.55371* 
-0.63578** 
r 0.641 94** 



30 . 5% 
Factor 

0.13167 
-0.11512 
©'.03212 
0^18478 
0 7p0769 
-0.10239 
-0.07337- 
•"-0.08407 
-0.22503 
-0.02741 
0.09506 
0.03569 
0.04159 
6.12658 
0.15411 

0. ^6918 
.0,24523 

01. 13736 
-0.09255 
-0.-00743 
-0.03479 
-0.08060 

0.12382 
0.1^13 
O: 25566 
e. 01193 
-0.04160 
-6.01^Z8 
0.05600 

.0.09943^ 
0.046X2 
0:20875 
, 0 . 14042 . 
-.0.19142 
-0.. 07243 
-0. 18(598 
0..22883 .* 
.01615 ' 
.07152 
0.02883 



.15.7%^ • 
Factor '-3 



. . .0.11679 
0.04189 
~ -0.17641 
0.36423 
' 0.01756 
0'. 27312 
0.420.54 • 
0.45823 
0.11488 
0.29891 ^ 
0.01122 • ' 
' -0.27478 
- 0'.37695 
0.44498 - 
V. , -0.. 72^69** 

-0.51002* 
^ ^ 0.65218*^ 
0.47338 

■ -0.43140 

~ -^.31049^ 
-0.02164 . 

■ °0. 22345 
r < ■ 0.16964 

10".5'6187* 
. > 0.48 7.62 
-0.1*2594 ■ 
-O'rillll 
• 0.00910 
."^ 0.10808. 
. -0.05123 
0.10984 
, ? 0.21974 ' 
-0.01906 
,-0.10281 

• -0.24712, 
' -e. 15499, 

• -0.04897 

. —0.12500 ■ 
0.04043 ^ 
-0.-03831 



J 



TaBle 5 / 
(Continued) 



■ V041 
V042 
V043 
;■ • V044 

• V045 
V046 
V047 
V048 

• V(r49 
V05d 

■ * V051 
V052 

p V053 
V054 
V055 
V056 

^ • V057 
V058 

- V059 
"V06d 
V061N 
V062 

• V063 
.V064 
'VO65 
.V066. 
Y067 

, V068 

* V069 
V070 
V071 

* V072 
. . V073 

V074 
V075 

vote 

- 5/0^7- 
V078 
V079 ■• 

. VO8O, 




Factor 1 

0.68303** 
0.614ai**. 
-0.34037 
0.43945 
-0.52488* 
0.^0079 V 
,-j0.'32909 
0^.48026 
" 0.52395* 
-0.14407 
0. 56740* " 
-0.58222 . 

0.. 42247 
-0.47956 
-0^65002** 
-0.42690 

0.06351*2^ 
-0.30289 
-0.43432 . 

0. 60^583**, 
tO. 01070' 
-0.08650 
-0:62602 
-0.D3232 
a. 07694 
0.08991 , 
0.36703 
-0.09968 
0.37496' 
Q. 3972-6 
-0.1625L , 
»- 0.1 4344 • - 
-p. 38104 
-0.10909 
-0.28674 
•rIO. 22901 
, 0', 02957 ^' * 
0.00432^ 
-0.26952 
0.16152 



Factor 2 

-0.03721 
0.25522' 
0.1'1634 * 
^ 0.05567 
0.17955 
• * ■ 0.16994 
^ 0.33534 
0.08359 
-0.11390 
0.04559 . 
-0.11259 - 

0.14407 
'-Qr071-57 
. - -0.00054 
• 0.16767 
0.27114" 
. °' 0.06348 
' -0.. 01177'^ 
0.25623 * 
-0.09939* ' 
' ^0.605-41** 
'0.49832 • 
- 0.68886** 

0.33023 
-0; 45100 
0.24865 
0.02682' 
0.1*8954 
-0.13488 
• -0.44577 » 
0.66405** ' 
0.62646** 
0.48197 
*-0vll541 • 
.-0.35462 
'0.65472** ' 
0.692/5^** 
0.75019** 
-0.i4867 
'0^52275* • 



Factor 3 

-0-.06712 
0.Q3034 
- -0.14731 
-0.02330 
T0.0789i 
■ -Q. 16926 
-.0.17057 
0.17301 
0..OL738 
0,. 03365 
-0.04157 
•0.01655 
-0.031:39 
0.02378 
-0.. -04047 
' -0. .08563 
-0.05962 
-0.01404 
. -0rl3225 
0.0'2827 
' -0.05386 
-0.00187- 
' 0.091*91 
-0.10447 
0.05259 
0.15161 
0.18236 
■ -0.02293 
0.26955 
0.2179Z 
0.19452 
0.14828 
-0.03923' 
0.10173 
-,0.40064 
. Q .,10394 
0.25'6S5 
0.27590 
-O. 05 060 
0.27757 
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, *;50-40. Criteripn 
*^60-40 Criterion 



^% • ■ 33' 41. 



Table 6 

yARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 
(Posttest) 



VOOl 
V002 
i VO03 
V004 
V005 

• V007* 
V008 
V009" 

voio. 
•vou 

V012 
V013 ' 

vou 

. V015- 
* V016 
V017 
V018 
V019 
V020 
V021.- 
V022 
V023 
" V024 
V025 ' 
V026 
V027 

. V028 
V029 
V030 
V031 
V.032 
V033, 
V034^ 
V035 
V036 
V037 
" V038 
V039 
V040 



55.8% . 
Factor 1 , 

0.19740 
-0.02815 " 
-0.24066 

0.40910 

• -0.21047 

0.35389 . 
-0.22414 • 
-0.25082 
-0.19310 

0'.12672 
'0.16022 
-0.30324 

0.28S62 

• 0.36700 
0.54607* 

. 0.635-30** 
0.70375** 
, 0.48809. 

-0.61169** 
0.36237 ' 

-0.. 15037 

-0.00624 

-0.04188 
0.31054 • 
0.58572*- 
0.11427 
0^08107 
0.24053' 
0.01435 
0.16547 

-0.08259 
0.50960* 
0.09295* 

-0.20782 • 

-0.27628 

-0.21125 
0.20511 

-0.12909 
0.13145 • 
0.21119 : 



'...•5s:' 



Jii . D/o 


12 . 77o 


r acuor z 


Factor 3 


r\ 0 0 /. "7 o 


0.28890 


n 9 7 "7 /, o ' 


0.37364 


U • Uddoo 


-0.22722 




-0.10388 * 




0.07021 . 




0.15448 


— n n 7Qn 7 


0.41661 


n 911^/. 

.ZiiOH 


0.39457 




0.46703 


n 0 /. /. 7 0 


0.55340* 


n 0 1 ^: o o 


-0.26820 


n nQon Q - 
U.UoyUo 


-0.18202- 




0,28107^ 


vj . xzuy u * 


-0.04308 


n 1 OA 


_ 0.16681 




0.22263 


n no 9 . 


0.10578 




-0.08966 


— n 'n^i 9 c 


0.20191 


-vJ.UoiDvJ 


0.43^56 ' 


-U.M-ZdJo 


0.49055 . 


- n 9 7 n.1 


^0.50494* 


"Vj . ioy^D 


0.31931 


f*\ m Q n 7 
u.UloU/ 


0.43514 


n n ft A A 1 


-0.19076 


-0.29003 




0.29224 


-0.02920 


0.07578 


0.19126 . 


o.*&^ 


, 0.26187 . 


^r.2360> 


-0.08986 


-0.35511 


0.35564 


.0.24847 


0.08906 


0.43782 


-0.17293,,,,, 


-0.18796 


0.21786 


-0..01456 


,0.28845 ■ 


-0.36740 


-0.26334 


0.44870 ^ 


-0;27471 


\ -0.47160 


0^33815 


, 0.62229**,^- 


0.26334 


0.53210* 


0.03X95 
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Table 6 
(Continued) 



V041 
V042 
V043 
V044 
V045 
V046~ 
V047 
V048 
V049 " 
■ V050 
V051 
V052 - 
V053 
V054 
V055 
V056 . 
V057 
V058 
V059 
V060 ' 
V061 , 
'V062 • • 
. tr063 
V064 
V.065 
V066 • 
V067 ' 
V068 , 
V069, 
V070 
V071 
-Vp72 
•V07'6***** 
V074 . 
WT5 " 
V076 
V077 

V078y 

vo; 

J80 




Factor 1 

-0.03291 
0.10698 
e-. 11056 
0.11133 
0.02284 
-0.13634 
6.42203 
-0.12224 . 
-0.13931 
-0.05756 
-0.06157 
0.10207 
-0.09132 
0.17995 
0.. 21069 • 
0.17467. . 
-0.05969 
-0.05537 
0.28302 
-0.06248 
-.0.62336** 
0.64721** 
-0.61366** 
0.55748* 
-0.34767 
0,17092 
0.25848 
0.07673 
-0.14950 
-0.31797 
0.67136** 
0,62379** 
0.34273 * 
-0.19041 
-0.58545* 
0.69223** 
0-. 67200** 
6.69928** 
-0.29334 
0.59261* 



Factor 2 



*50-40 Criterion' 
.**60-'40 Criterion 



-0 
-0 

0, 
. -0, 

0, 

0. 
-0, 
-0. 
-0'. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 

0. 
-0. 
-0\ 

0'. 

Q, 

0. 
-0, 

tO, 

-0*. 

0. 
-0. 
-0. 

0. 
•0. 

0. 
-0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
-0. 
-0 



.45577 
.60418**. 
.61281** 
.58458* 
.56727* 
.13471 
.21789 
,41816 
••53534* 
,13684 
69765** 
75042** 
40304 

44095 
53097 
68865*** 
65868** 
5SL36* 
56636* 
67761** 
,00056 
.14566 . 
,1-9203 
06,180 
16002 
11746 
00545 
14278 ' 
17905 
29594 
25914 
11924 
25951 ' 
13020\ 
04992) 
14560 
04608 
11837 
20650 
09126 



Factor 3- 

0.31044 
' 0.23370 
-0.06947 
0.07738 
-0.09815' 
- 0.22809 
0.26648 
0.22210 
0'. 25315 
0.140^0 
T). 05134 
0.00605 
0.36041 
-0.20353 
-0.31455 
-0.11267 
0.15274 
' 0.08662 
-0.18517 
0*. 12171 
, 0 . 08800 
-0.01143 
-o; 00402 
" &V0'7981 
0.34384 
0.36864 , 
0.34644 
-0.01386 
0.. 42903 
0.37571" 
-0.17367 
-0.09916 
-0.29515 
0;48629 
0.01372 
-0.16966 
-0.05251 
-0.i0043 
Or 52 9 90* 
0.05353 
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Table 7 ' 

FACTOR MOVEMENT^ BETWEEN PRE- AND POSTTEST 





Factor I 


Factor II v 


Factor III - 


.Pretest 


Equity of Handicapped 
Learners. 


Perceptions of Minority 
Individual ' s Behavior 

. *>' ' 


Perceptions of Disadvan- 
taged Students 


•Posttest 

4. 

* 

\ 

• 


PSrceptions of Mindr.i^v 
and Disadvantaged 
Learner ' s Behavior ' 


Belief m Equity of 
Handicapped Learners > . 

T 


Program Needs of the Dis-, 
advantaged and Minorities 

r 




S 


' ■ J 

^ * 

* 


/ / ' 








>. * • 
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. In the posttest, Factor I, labeled Perceptions of Minn^- 
ity Learner's, behaviors , had sixteen (16) items meeting the ' 
minimum acdeptance criteria and accoxmted for 55.8. percent of 
the total variance. 'Although composing only t^n (10) items, 
a conceptually similar factor had been Fact9r II in the pretest 
and- accounted *f or , only 30.5 percent of the total variance. 
It is evident;, given previous discussion of the reversal of 
.pre- and^post^t-^^^st^f actors, that the content of the training- in 
the area*of.minorities made a much" greater impression on the ' 
participantsOihan did their predisposed orientation on -the 
handicapped.* In both Factors I and IL of the pdJttest, a num- 
ber of items .meet^Ag criteria we're added to the factor struc- 
ture indicating that increased awareness and knowledge were 
•present at the t|.me the .posttest was given following training. 
To substantiate the njore long-term eff.ects of the training, 
the attitude scale would have to be given several months to a 
'year following the training. *■ ' 

Factor III of the preJrest, labeled Perceptions of Dis^d -^ 
vantaged^ Student s , j^ha nged to a factor (III) in the posttest, 
Dis.advantaRed and Minorities Factor III in. the pretest 
accounted for only 15.7 percent of the^total variance and had 
^ont items meeting 'criterion. Factor III in the posttest was 
reduced in strrength^ and accounted for, only 12.7 percent of the 
fotal variance and had only three Items meeting criterion." 
Not one item .from the pretest met criterion 'and appeared on the 
posttest; indicating a conceptual change effect of the training- 
ing which emphasized curr_iculym needs.' , . 
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For the factor Equity of Handicapped Learners (I in pre- 
• test. and II in posttest) , there wasv.a conceptual shift from 

percept-ions '^nd beliefs to more indepth, 
comprehensive mderstandings of the handicapped. In fact, an 
appropriate label fo^r the posttest factor is Belief in Equity 
'Of Handicapped Learners as opposed to sim'i)le perceptions which 
werp revealed 'in the pretest. New items added in the post- » 
test -reflected concerns with public schooling of the handicapped 
and personal-emotional feelings about handicapped persons. 
In general, the differences between pre- and posttests for 
y this factor reflected a greater breadth and depth of 'under- 
standing and sensitivity to the handicapped, although the 
total strength of importance of this factor in relation to the 

o 

minorities factor was reduced by 22 percent in the posttest. 

, 4 

The factor structure remained almost pure for the handicappe°d 
with the exception of one. item relating to the disadvantaged 
' , ^occurring on the pretest. ' ^ . , - 

The .conceptual interpretation of the factor Perceptions " 
of Minori ty Learners (J^ctor II on the pretest and 1° on the.^- 
. posttest) reveals that whereas on the pretest the factttr wa's ' ' 
,very pure for minorities-- , on the posttest the factor became 
more heterogeneous for the -minorities and the disadvantaged 
•with one reference to' the handica^pped . -Thus, there is evi- 
dence that the' training broke down preconceived categorizations 
^ of the -three areas and resulted in integr.atlon of similarities . 

for these areas. In fact, the pretest factor is best termed 
' . Percep-tio ns of Minorities as opposed to thelmore specific lab&l 

ERIC ■ ■ ^ ' •■ . 



■^ed, for the posttest: Perceptions of Minorities and Disad - 
vantaged Learners . Furthermpre, ^igKt (8) new items are added 
to the factor in the posttest which reflects a much broader 
awareiiess 6f differences and areas of concern for tainorities 
and the disadvantaged. 'The new items' in the posttest reflect . 
a concern for the. nature of the minorities and disadvantaged 
as learners, as opposed, perhaps, to the gener^ populace. The 
increased strength of- this factor by 25 percent -suggests that 
' the training brought about an integration of attitudes regard- 
ing minorities and disadvantaged.*> The complete conceptual ^ 
modification of Factor III from the pre- to the posttest sug- 
gests that predispositional attitudes of the participants were 
oriented toward surface^ perception's of the (disadvantaged. 
These perceptions changed when more indepth knowledge and aware- 
ness was obtained through participation in the training,, and 
the posttest factor reflected a new emphasis, on curriculum needs 
of T;h6 -'disadvantaged. The pretest predispositions toward the 
disadvantaged" became, integrat_ed with the I'erceptions of Minori - 
ties and Disadvantaged , the new Factor V tn the posttest. . 

> 

Overall", the' conceptual interpretation of the factor struc- 
ture reflects more increased depth of -knowledge and awareness 
of the handicapped, minorities 'and the disadvantaged. Differ- 
ences in pre- and posttest . factors suggest th^t the training 
resulted .in integration of attitudes about the disadvantaged 
with those of the minorities implying that by the end of the 
.training, minorities and the disadvantaged, were seen as intet-- * 
related based upon individual needs., 



Relationship o/ Fa ctors to T«Test 

^ — * r ■ ^ 

Only twio assessnient scale items which showed significant 
difference on the t-test appeared on both the -pre- and pdst- 
tegt factor analysis and met the minrimTmi -50-40 criterion ' 
These two item§ were isolated on t&e Equity of the Haqjiicapped 
factor. That these items appekrJdon both type.s .of statistical 
analysis is one indication that they represent the most salient 
featur^ of the training program. At least the data indicates' 
that of the eighty Items presented, the' participants viewed 
thestf^ two items as very powerful representations of, the train- 
ing. -The first item is No. 40 and the. second is No. ,45. Num- 
ber 40 refers to an increase in agreement regarding normal " - 
Students participating with handicapped students in the same 
classroom. , Number 45 refers to more agreement^related to the 
participants not feeling "ashamed" to haVe a handicapped child ' 
' (as. part of their family) .. Essentially these two itfems repre- 
sent the prikdry areas of emphasis regarding a bettejr ilnder- 
standing of the handicapped- -school^pd familty. The reference 
to school is an indication that tral|(ing significantly increased 
'the attitude of the participants on the i^ssue of the. handicapped 
as deserving involvement with regular classroom activities.- 
The implication to the family indiQates that particD^patits 
'gained more -positive feelings .about their personal' (and' more 
intimate)' relationships with handicapped individuals, especially 
as family members . . ' . 
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Three other items appeared as significant on the't-test 
and met criterion on the post test factor analysis. Item No. A2, 
"having a handicapped person as a trul friend.,'' isolated, on ' . 

^quityof Handicapped Learners ' factor'* and correlated 
highly with item No . 45 referring to handical^ped as family 
members. The training reinforced the "importance" of close 
friendships with the handicapped as orte vehicle to more genuine 
acceptance of them as individuals. Items No. 10 att'd No. 79 

e 

-"were §lso significant on the t-test 'and met criterion on the 

^stt.est factor analysis. Item No. la «^ers t o course obj ec- . 

tives unique to the needs of the disadvantaged., and item 'No. 79 

refers Co speclfal^programs" relating 'to' the cultural backgiAid- 

of minorities. as helpful to' minority 'Vearners . These latter 

t two items were^isblate.<t.OTi Factor?Ii%,c&„the postt^st: Program 

' Needs of the' Disadvantaged aryd Minorifries . As Vdis cussed in- 

earlier analysis, \ %t iS' evident tllat the training influenced . 

,«.'•' I ' - ' , . 

the teaclier concerrLof developing 'curriculum that is adapted 

. to the cilltiiral^and; situational needs bf 'th^ Itearner. It isv 
even more sigfiif icanf that both minorities an,d the diskdyan-^ 
taged are viewed as one infe-grated^ conc^t .fo^^, curriculum adap- 
'tation as evidenced by both of t:hem >pp,e^'rirfgIon the iame factor 
in the posttest.' ' ' ' ' * ' • 

Overall, the training had .indicated poeitive effects on 
two important areas of concern-i^e schoo/^and' the family. #\ 
Participants demons ti^ated^greater understanding and sensitivity 

,to learners who are handicapped, apre memliers oi minorities or 

» ' . • - — — ■ ' 



are disadvantaged. They integrated^ thfeir conceptualization 
ot minorities and the disadvantaged into a more unified per- 
spective and demonstrated a new awareness of ctej^culum needs 
related to these groups . 

■ * Other Pbservatloria 

In developing an evaluative instrument that would produce 
a statistical measurement whereby data could be generated thaf - 

■ y ' 

woijld reflect the project's activities, a number of altem^- 
tives were explored. As each alternative wa§ discussed by the 
project stdff, it became mere clear that attitudes were hitkig 
dealt with and that they fiad to be assessed in some manner to 
measure change if any_o^urred._iThus , the pi:eviously discussed 
ii^strument was developg^- and" used. As a result of field test-' 



ing and using the attitude scaj.e in the project, several neces- 

sitated changes became quite clear. . ^ " 

• . %. ' * ^ 

Fir-st, in future research, the .three categories within 
■ ' ■ ■ " >«t • - 

the sc^le (handicapped, disadvantaged, and minorities) should 

/.' ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

be omitted. The researcher_s_ should retain them for. data pur- 
poses but hot display them within the scale. Also, the items 
found within each category should be scuffled around t.o where 
iliere is no. set pattern or categorization for any of the tlxree 
-areas. It was felt^^t th^se categories might have influenced 
the participants' resj5onses^s they worked through each category 

Secondly/ the scale could be reduced in th^ numt>er of 
statements by selecting only those items showing significance 
at the 50:|0' criteria level. In 'additiorr-, a "cus hion^' or supp ort 



item pool of th6 next 15 percent high-scoring factor items '. 
could be incorporated. This^ would produce a scale of approxi- ' 
• mately twenty-five (25) items. ' "" 

Third, to reduce the contamination- of identical pre- and 
post test ;^essessment scale administration.' an identical item ' 
.. pool needs -to ba developed. This item would allqw for the 
^ ^ assessment of attitudes changed tiuring the training without - 
needless biasing of the data. - ' 

In'additiop, non-statistical evaluations o"? the workshop 
training were collected from the participants. *The evaluation ' 
;*form simply asked the participants to list, whaf they thought 
the positive and 'negative aspects o^the training were.- Con- 
sistent throughout- the evaluations were these* common observations: 
1. ''The training made me aware -of human- differences."' 

^2.- "The training made me aware of the necessity of 

treating all people as individuals." , . " 

^ - "The training made me aware of thfe necessity for , 

■ curriculum modification and individual pro.gram- ' ' 
ming." i . . . , 

4. "I plan to implement these newly ax:quired human- 
awareness techniques in my vocational classes." 5 ^ - 

5. ^''I appreciated thf training because it jnade'md / 

involve ray emdtional feelings as well as my pro- 
fessional skills." , ^-^^ . . 

•^ • . . -. . ■ » 
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- ^ PART IV 

•\ 

•SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND " RECOMMENDATIONS 

I • Summary 

Tlie purpose of this study was to develop and evaluate "- 
pre- and inservice mpdels for the delivery of informational 
services to vocational teachers of special needs youth." The 
preservice model was' campus-baSed and "designed for undet- 
graduate vocational students. The inservice model wa,s^,field- 
based and designed fcu^- vocational, teachers ^presently teaching 
in classroom and laboratories . - • ^ • , » 

Concurrent with the 'model development was the construc- 
tion of a Special vVocational Needs Attire Scale that. was used 
to assess the attitudinal changes that odcurred as a. result of 
-the insepice workshop treatment. This-scale was then" used 
throughout, the deration of the project. ' ' 

Four 2-day workshops for inservice vocational teachers ■ 
were conducted throughout 'the state of Nebraska. A^ total of 
120 teacher^ were invo-lved. 

Data, collected -via the Special Vocational. Needs Attitude 
Scale was analyzed' by using the two-tailed "C" test with the' 
level of significance se't^ at .10 (or .05 'for each tail), -^n 
addition, factor analysis was applied to the priest and post- 
test of the SVN Attitude Scale. Non-statistical 'information 
was compiled f rbm, the participants » written workshop evaluations. 
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• Con.c Ills ion's ' * 

The. following conclusions are based, upon the analysis of 
t^ta and the non-statistical observations,- 

The treatment (workshop training) assisted the 
participants in achieving a greater understanding ■ 
and. sensitivity toaearners who are handicapped. . 
are members of minorities, or ar^e disadvantaged. ^ 

The project objectives were valid arid were achieved.* 

The Special Vocatiorial Nfeds Attitude Scale served 
as a measure of treatment eff eet£Veness as well as 
' i focusing ags'nt on the three student groups in 
need of being served. O--' 

- 4. The workshop model served well throughout the- pro- 
ject and was transportable throughoiit the. state, 

5. The components, of the preservice model wer^e inte- 
grated into teacher 'prepaaration programs for 
vocational te'achevT'S . 

L DiscugsiorL of the Conclusions 

. Given the results of this study, and in conjunction' with . 
national trends to serve^ disadvantaged and handicapped student 
more effectively ^ in vocaticrnal education programs . '.a number of 
results from this project can be realized.. _ 

1. - The increased sensitivity anfd understanding on^ the 

part of vocational teachers towarld speci'al needs 
youth will assist -in mdVe effectively meeting ^indi- 
vidual student needs. ' ' / 

2. A transportable -workshop mod^l has. been developed 
that can be shared throughout the state and nation. 



3 



Preseryice vbtational teachers are being- exposed 
andorient^d to special needs students "prior to' 
their entering the field. • 

The Special Vocational Needs Attitude Scale that 
.was developed serves as a measure of' attltudinal 
change that occurs thitughouC the various treat- 
ment experiences . " • • 
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■ . J^ecomme^ datio-ns for Further Research 

S.; * ; i)uriffg thfe Aourse of this project a .number of related * 
researchable^re^s ' emerged' that are suitable for" further inves'- 

■ '-Ration. In. th^s light; thelfoilowing. recommendations are 
'offered: ^ ' * * \f ' " - 

acMvJJ^P^'?'' f -'^-^ study lising the same desigi!! 
• ■ Vterials should 'be 

^ conduct;ed m.at le^st two othe? states' . 

2. The^SpeJial,VocatiSi^'I Needs Attitude Scale- should * 

■ be ^urther refined and field tested. snouid , 

^t\i^lH^\ item paol of Special ^Vocatienal Needs 
; tested • developed atid field, 

of^Sil^tSdTSiffS^'^^ "f^^^^ and^ implications 
* ^fu ^ should be developed to present to ' 

/other state vocational'- departments of education and 
: teacher lireparatioji Hfestitiitions . ^^auxon and 

ie'?ontt^d^'"'^ participants should 
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SPECIAL 'VOCATiaNAL NEEDS ATTITUDE SCALE 

The following ^attitude scale is divided into three major catagories 
.entitled pisadvantaged, Handicapped, and Minorities. Under each 
category read 'the statements carefully and* respond by circling one 
of the headings located to the right of each statement. The heacT 
ings are : - > ^ . - - ' 

SA - Strongly Agree A -,Agifee mA • Moderately Agree 
MD • Moderately D - Disagree SD - Strongly , Disagree 

Disagree ^ • 

\ ^ DISADVANTAGED _ 

!• Socioeconomic, educational, or * SA A MA Iff) D SD 
cultural impoverishment often " 
prevents the disadvantaged from 
succeeding in regular, vocational 
programs . - . 

2. Being able to identify the dis- SA A 'MA MD.. D SD * 
• advantaged is important; however, /' 
having knowledge of the under-/ . i 
lytng causes is also important. , ^ , ' 

3* ' Disadvantaged and non-disadvanc v;ed SA A MA MD . D SD 
students seem to have no unusual" , .. - . 
^problems in their daily . associa- - / 

tions. 

4; Basically, ^ the disadvantaged are 
again^ the goals^ and/ or aspira- 
tions-^ the middle income class 
in society. 
/ ' ' \ 

5. Teaching the disadvantaged is 
no' more difficult than teaching 

* "the non-disadvantaged, 

6. "Motivation" is more crucial xn 

\i:eaching the disadvantaged than 
all the ,other problems put to- 
gether. ^ . 

/• One of .the best ways to reach 
the disadvantaged student is to 
provide him with practical and 
concrete activities. 

The curricullmi for the dis- 
• advantaged should be occupa- 
tipnally oriented. 
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9. When setting up course objectives, SA '.A MA MD ^ D SD 

disadvantaged students should be ' . - « - 

allowed to participate by selec- 9 ' ; 

ting and suggestring objectives. ... 

* * 

10.' The .'objectives of a course for the SA A MA MD D SD 

disadvantaged need to be' stated 

in behavioral terms unique to ■ • , ' 

' , their situations. : ' ' ^ • 



11* Disady^titaged students shouTd be SA ^A Ma/ MD D- SD 

assigned to programs rather ' ' * - / . 

' than being allowed to choose their ' ^ ' ^ 

courses in occupational education, . *. ' , . 

-J 

12. Parents of the disadvantaged are * SA A ' MA HD^ ^iD SD 
much more willing to talk about 
their children's problems than / , 

parents of* the non-dis advantaged, — 

13. Many students who need 60 be in ^ SA A MA MD D SD 
programs for the disadvantaged ' , 

/ ate omitted. i* ' I . • ^ 

It is discouraging to teach dis- SA A MA IID D SD 

^^dvantaged students because* ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

parents do not appreciate your 
efforts. 



15. Disadvantaged students l^ck in- SA A MA I^D D SD 

terest in education.. . ' -v^' . ' ' ^\ 

16; Disadvajntage students have chips SA A IdA I4D D SD- 

on their shoulders. 

17. Grooming and personal appearand ' SA A MA l^D P SD 

if far below the average among ^ 

disadvantaged students, ' , • ^ 

f8. Disadvantaged students have no . • , SA A MA " MD D SD 
desire to acquire middle class , 
values , ^ • -s • 

19. • Pisadvantaged^tudents make a * SA A MA - MD D SD " 

real_ effort to be proper in per- , 

sonal dress and appearance. ^ • - * . ' - 

iO. Motivation is the hardest- part, SA A MA MD .D SD ^ 

^ and , this, is possible ojil^ if school 

- work relates to life, as it is 
. ,.r- seen by the disadvantaged, 



21. t-Jhen challenged and understood by SA A MA 'MD J) SD 

^ the teacher, disadvantaged stu-' 
dents are exciting to work with. 
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22. If disadvantaged > students are - 

, interested in the subject, they ' 
'will be more inclined- to respond, 

23. Any success iti teaching disadvan- 
• taged students is due, in lafge 

part, tc( the personality of the 
teacher. 



majority of disadvantag_ed_ 
students have reading proBjems. 

25; .Disadvantaged students do not 
se^ to card about leamii^. 



26. The\ ability of %ome -disadvantaged 
.students is quite high, and-if • ' 

given the'^chance, they can be a_ 
. very valuable- asset to the United 
. States. 

> ^ / " * 

• . \ . , " HANDICAPPED 

27. With the, current trend in industrial 
f- t/echnology, th^re are going tfe be 

fewer j\)bs that handicaps -can fill." 

•28. It's unfair to the handicapp'ed 

student to put hip in a classroom > 
•with normal children. — 

'29. The most important principle in, 
teaching the handicapped is to 
protect th^m Saga'inst failure. 

30. Having a handicapped child is the • 
. . p^ice some peopl^e pay for evil ^ 

living. ^ ^ • 

• ' \ ' 

31. As properly conceived programs of 
special education! grow^ handicappec5 

; ■ students will find more employment 
\i ... opportunities. 

32. " Because of their cbndftion, the 
■ handicapped are. easily Ted x^o 

criminal ways. 



33*. "It must -be' h ard to 



if you have a "thilc 
capped 



forg i ve^y our self 



who is -handi- 



34. Much more money shobld be spent 
on research into the causes of 
various handicaps, ' - 
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We need more laws for the protection '* SA A MA MD D SD 
Qf persons who are handicapped. 

Decent parents are just as likely SA > A MA MD' D -SO 

to have a handicapped child as any 
other parents. 
* 

It seems unjust to -spend twice as, SA A D SD 

much money*for educating a hanai- ' ^ 

capped student than for aAnojnnal ' ^ 
child. 

A handicapped person can lijjte jiist SA a' MA MD D SD 

as happy a life as a^nopjial person. 

Most df our social problem? would SA A MA' MD"* D SD 

be solved \if we could ^spjnehow get * , 
rid of the handicapped people. 

It is unfair to the normal students SA A MAf MD D SD 
to have handicapped students in • ^ . 

ttje same classroom. , • ^ ' 

A handicapped person cah live ^just SA A I4D D^ SQ 

as useful life as abnormal person.' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ; 

I could see mysSelf having a handi- SA A MA MD'' D SD 

C£^pped person as a true*; friend. , , ^, • 

y \^ 

I'd rather have a child born dead SA A MA MD * D-' SD 
than handicapped. 

I would trust a handicapped persoh * SA A MA MD D SD 

as a babysitter. . * \ 

If I had a handicapped child^ I'd • SA A MA MD D SD 
-feel ashamed. « ' . 

1 ' • ' ' ' ^ 

For the handicapped; kindness is " SA A MA \ MD D SD 
more important than any educational ' '« * - . 

program. » 

Handicapped students are^ inclined * SA A I-IA MD D SD 
to be behavior' problems.^ 



Public school special education ^ SA A • MA hJD-^D SD 

classes foV handicapped le*arpers ^ / 

should be located in regular ' ** 

School buildings, not in a build- " 
ing. away from the regular school. 

Handicapped lea[rners have the same SA A MA MD D SD 

right to an education as ^normal • . . 

children. 
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56. 

57. 

58. 
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59. 

60 : 

61. - 

62. - 
63 . 



The best place for the care-^of 
the handicappied student is in 
the home. * , 

I would rather** see ^l^dii^capped 
students ^roll^d in"^ puplic school 
'Classes* than se^^ them enrolled in 
mental Institutions. 

Handi*cap][>ed students are usually 
better off in mental institutions. 

I believe ;ttiat a good regular class- 
room teacher shoifld be able to pro- 
yide^her handicapped, pupils with 
many Valuable and. worthwhile ex- 
periencjis. ^ 

For t^ teacher, there is very 
littLl intellectual" stimulation 
f rom^andicapped learners . 

Mos/ handicapped students cannot 
be/ trusted. 

It is a waste^ of the taxpayer's 
money to^ attempt to teach handi- 
capped c'tTidents withfn the re-, 
fiular^ classroom. ^ 

I believe that teaching handicapgfed 
students would be very rewarding,^ ^ 

I generally feel- rather uncomfor- 
table around 'handicapped pupils. 

Students that disrupt regular classes 
are probably handicapped and should 
be^laced in special classes\ 

If J[ were an employer, I would 
hire a handicapped person. 

MINORITY . 

Minorfty students are usually co- <> ' 
operatiye. 

:Most: minprity "Students' hdve a dis- 
like for anyone in authority. ' 

Among minority students, poor " 
grooming and lack of. cleanlines's 
are characteristic. 
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64. Many minority students' hated school.. SA ,A HA MD D SD 
and teachers before they ever 

^ Started first grade. ^ ^ • ' • 

65. Many of ^these minority students are SA A MA ' MD D 
trying harder to take advantage of > - 
meaningful learning situations. . • . • 

66. * Standards must be realistic and .SA A J^A^^'HSb D SD 

dif f erent rf or tbe minorities. , ' T 

67\ ^Minorities have Ability, but just. SA A MA MD D SD 

^haven't had a chance to develop it. - ' ' 



68. In general, minority students SA A MA I© , D SD 
^will he outstanding athletes. % . 

69. Spme of these minority students SA A 1^ MD *D'sD^^ 
will be outstanding atj;i^etes. ' - 

^ ^0. Minority students can' perforin in SA . A HA/ I4D D SD 

. areas of decision making as well ^ • ( • 

as manipulative skills. \^ 

7ll Minorit£es just^yafit to "get by*' ' SA ' A 1^ • MD D^SD/' 
in life. ' , ;;. ' 

. * « 
. 72. Minorities are selfish, ^display SA A MA MD D Bp 

negative attitudes, and. do as", \ * 

lij^tle as they can'possibly get , . • \ 

by wiCfi. • • . / ' , . 

73 ♦ Individually, minorities are very SA A "MA MD D SD 

nice, ^ut collectively they are * • 

' terlrible. . . . - • 

*74, When friendship is/ established with SA ' A MA ^© D. SD 
- ' ^ minorities , i-t^ is done so with • * , . 

jgreat warmth, d^pth, 'aud loyalty. ' ' ^ , ' ' ' 

75. Minority stmde^ts ara usually quite . ; SA A MA iyil3|D ' SD 
highly motiyatfed. ^ ' 

^^^^^^o^ity students will not wotk out ^ * ^SA ' A MA /; J© -D SD 
alternative solutions to problems-' ^ ' ' \ * 

they fiust give up. N • 




77: .Hinoriiy student fTnd the idea of SA A MA MD ' 0" SD 

years of preparation for a career 
. ' ' vague #nd without meaning^ 

78. Minority stu-dents have poor attitudes.' SA A MA .MD D- SD- 

79. Special Programs whiqh increase mine- SA A^ MA' MD D SD 
^ rities' » knowledge of their own cul- 
tural background arejver'y helpful. • - ' 



80.. -Minority studenti have a' difficult/ 
time setting; goals for their life. 



SA A MA . MD' D SD 
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DESXGNING CAREEFL EDUCATION. PROGRAMS FOR 
' IHE SPECIAL liEEDSj STUDENT 

Car^r Education programs are proliferating throughout the 
coutrtty with the major-^ie?aphasis being placed, on career awareness, 
explotration, preparatio'n, placenent, and adjustment. Career Edu-- 
cation is not viewed as a limited program for "a limited population. 
Consequently, attention mu&t be focused on preparing all students, 
to choose self-fulfilling life goals... Adequate^Career Education 
■Will provide the opportunity . for every individual to make unique . 
contributions to the evolving functions of society. 

Of Particular interest to many professionals in the field, is 
the Career Education of special needs students. Special Needs is 
a broad and inclusive concept that takes into .account any hanaicap 
that requires alternative and/ or supplimentary education m order 
to prepare the individual to adequately function within society 
Special Needs, -subsequently, could include any student categorized 
in one of more of ^ the following^' ^ 

-1. Mentally impaired 

2. Emotionally disturbed « 

3. Physically Handicapped ' " 

' • 4. Socially disadvantaged ' ' ^ 

5. Culfcur'ally deprived ' 

6. Economically disadvantaged 

7. Academically deficient 



•'The problem existing at this point in time is the "i-nability of 
teachers to adequately deal with the special needs student in the 
cSssroom and laboratory situations It i%y)°J„?^'^°™iSj°caJeer 
special- needs ^students who ^have been "placed ^^^" Waus Career 
Education programs on the basis of acaaemic and< Spcifl b;Las. 
is lacking is material that .would help 'the special ^Jeeds student 
select an appropriate educational program Compound, this with t 
teacher's inability to identify . individual stude 



tudent interests 'and 



teacher's inability to laenuiiy jLuuivo-^uioa. ^^^^^^ . 

p^efKLces! and.ybu find a disinterested student" in an inapprop^ . 
riate^ro'gram. ;| , ■ r 

Teach*rs are -being told that' they will be held'^accountable^ for 
the comStencle^&.dge, skills .'and-judgment) S-inf ^^/.g^i^" 
Of their students rather. than the traditional mean ^r^^^^ 
class and .should expect an increasing number of ye-^l^njeds ^, 

students. This is frightening, as well t^^^^^i?' h!;!' with these^ 
caters believe they'are Po^Pl^tely ^qualified to deal^^^^^ these 
students; few have had any traini>8C.an4 most are ff^^tra^d to cne 
point of Changing job situations ^rT^xiting from the pro 
completely. ' ' ' - ' , ° . ' 



Us ion 



Most ■pre$ervice edueatioa programs withitx tanxyer-, 
^ • sities do not require (special needs) 'preparation / . 
"i^' • for regular classro'om personnel. , ^ , 

i ■ ' ■ . ' * ' '.' - - 1 . 

In order that the teacher can adequately handle the potential 
situation of integrating special needs into, the madrnstream^cf the 
student body, it will be necessary to cjevelop a /ystematic approach 
in the designing of Career Education programs. /Tour components of . 
this model are: (1) identification of-progr^ goals ;r (2) specifica- 
tion of competencies; (3) defining indicdtor;s of success i (4) de- 
veloping modalities of instruction; and (5) program evaluatiton. 
This paper will; therefore; attempt to specify how- these components 
can beutilized when designing Career Education programs. 
/ ■ ' - . 

Identif icgtion of Program Goals ■ 

The first comp^ent in the.- Career Education design model is the * 
establishment of program goals'. Mager defines a goal as a statej _ 
ment describing, a broad or abstract intent, state, or condition. 
Goals should reflect the direction, 'desire,^ or emphasis of. a program. 

Students in regular programs sometimes, function without clearly 
■defined goals and objectives, but such is not the case with special 
needs^students. 'These individuals need specifics when they are 
being dealt with no matter =What the task at hand might- be. ^ 

When setting program goals, 'I goal analysis must be conducted-. 
This analysis should include such questions as: . . 

\l. What' have I done with the program- in the past? ,^ 

2. How satisfied were the students and I with the • 
^ program upon completion? ■• ^ • A • 

3, -What do I want to do in, the future? • p 



a. Remain the same 

b. Change compl^tje:^^.^^ . 

c. 'Change and modJify the bid method 



= ^ There are various technWaes and information sources- tViaX can/ 
be- utilized during the analysis process. One example is the Use ., . 
- of survey forms alking .fonifSr students, parents. anS fellow, teachers 
their opinions regarding- past career education programs. The sur- ^ 
Imll can quickly see f?om these forms if major program segments 
h*e been left Zt of the classroom ^proceedings . 'The "su^t would 
be the. clarifying and development or more attainable and ^applicable 
goals. . ' ' " ■■, * 

. When analysis is complete, writing ?f actual S^^J '?^,atements 
follows " An example of a program goal might read: Aii special 
needl s^de^ts will be exposel to,?eal-life occupational; situations 

- ■ - . ' ' ' " ■ ■. s' 

Ij R Yates "Model for -Preparing Regular Classroom' Teachers 

r f'^- Mtf;^;.!!^?np Ex ceptional Chi^idr^en . XXXIX, March 1971, p, 471. 

?Robert .F. Mage?:. Goal. Analysis , ^Belmont. Calif ornia) , ' Fearon • 

. • ,publlshers.'1972, p. 35., *• 

(J . • - ■ • b/. • / . 
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• This goal reflects abstract iStent of providinr students with these-^ 
Kinds of experiences y&t does not describe the^actual method' of ' 

"exposing the students to the . situations . There is built in lati- 
tude to achieve thfe gostl that best fits the individual need of each' 
student ... 

• • • " 

Goal statements are direction indicators for both the teacher 
and the students. These statements need to be constantly reviewed 
and changed periodically to' reflect the current emphaais of the , 
Career Education program. * The achievement of goals is dependent on . 
*t^ clai:ity of the ^next four areas. 'The first being the specif lea- 
tioti of competencies 4i|| - • . 

Specification of Competencies •* . ' 

Competerioi^s can-'be defined as. those . .knowledge, skills, ^ 
and judgements whicl;} the scudent will d^emonstrate at a predetermined 
' prof iciency level; .and at'e derived!from subject matter, education- 
al ^philosophies , and "student char-acccristics , - In an instructional 
program^ competencies can be used to determine whether or not "stuH 
dents have obtained specific goals; thus , competency identification* 

is a- function of goal achievement, - " ' . ' 

«^ , \ ' • << ' ' ' 

When identifying cdrn^etencies*, a teacher, must .keep *in mind the ' 
individual student rather than th^ class ':as a whole* Consequently,^ 
'Competencies should be selected. that requite different performances 
from students of varying levels of ability, yet contribute ^to^the 
achievement of overall pro^i^m^gdals . - * ' , * • 

* Once competencies have been identified/ there should be a ^r^>-- 
' cess developed by which they are categorized under, several major " ' ^ 
'headings accorjding to . subject* commonalities. By categorizing in ! 
such a manner, the sc6i)e of the program is laid out and the context 
within which studerits v/ill work is established. Thus, major 
, headings ^such as in1:erests, abilities, and aptitudes would denote 
various segments of the program or instructional scheme. Th^: stu- 
(ients would have a clear pi&ture of what category they are exploring" 
^by utilizing the general heading stragedy. ' 

It should be noted that competencies may or may. not be pyramid* 
ed in relationship to one another. 1 If a competency is to be a pre- 
requisite, for another, competency^ /definite evidence must be pro- 
vided to substantiate the requirement, otherwises a bottleneck will 
* be produced within the -program. * ^ 

* * * ^ 

* *• ' The advantage of competency categorization is its logical o'rder 
through which, instructional content can be sequenced. To have a ; 
'laundry list of competencies would prove nonsensical in an educa- 
tional program^-similarly , competencies' alox^e cannot ♦provide ade- 
quate, information for the total instructional program. Thus,, further. 
' specification of content is required to assure program* relevancy 
and .validity . '"^ * ■ . ' - . ^ 



-3fred S.^Cook and Rita PvicTiey, ^^ Two VAE CBTE Models: A Modfel 
for a Competency-Based Instructional System ,'^ Compel:ency-}?aseci 
Teacher Education Series ; Nd. "Z^ "Wayne State Univ., Nov. 1973 ^ p. 2. 
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Defining Indicators of Success 

At "the -heart of a successful Career Education program is the 
ability^ of the teacher to specify those' student outcomes that in- 
. dicate achievement: of .competence and eventuil goal attainment. In 
• ^he witing? of Bjerstedt* (1972) , Kibler et al , (1970), and D^Vis 
et al> (1974) > the traditional "normative" indicators have given 
way*. to demonstrated or pegrformance indLicators- -commonly referred 

• • -''to as perfonpance objectives. ' ' ' .; - . 

«> * ^ 

Most teachers are a bit uncomfortable or undecided when they' 
■ are asked to specify objectives for the average class. Many times 
they feel ^they are writing objectives to satisfy'the school adminis- 
; * tration rather. than for the good of their students. When called " ^ 
upon to write, objectives for ^students with special needs, they find 
themselves in a pomplete dither. as to wher^ to 'start and what to 
wriie. Thua, 'a systematic procedure must^^wk used when defining in- 
dicatars of -s^j^^ess for all students. . ' . « * ' 

. There .are- normally two major considerations given^to the spe- 
- cifieation of performance objectives-^ (1) the performance to" be de-- 
mbnstrated by the student, "and ^^) the criteria by i^fhfioh 'the student 
. 'will be evaluated. The first step in identifying the^e indicators 
should be the specif icatiojT-df pefrormances for each competency 
' . .identified in the program.. At this time/. criteria should not be 
^ ' specif ied--for there is no absolute, formula ttiat can De useHT^other 
than personal' professional , opinion, for ident;fefying criteria, . 

V Once F^erformances have been specified, the next logical ^tep 

' is-to field test them under realistic coriditions,' As each'^student 

• ' -completes, ^or fails to Qpmplete, the specified perforaances , .detailed 
Mm xrecords should be kept as to the acceptable , leveU of performance or 

criteria needed by each ^student to pass the objective. ^ 

^ ^\ ' ^ I?' 

Xrutcher^and Hofmeistdr suggest the use of a constant monitor- 
ing system to^^ep the students up-to-date on their progressionary 
achievement as well .as ^lonitoring the success or failure of the 
instructional strategies employed. Through the utilizatioil of a 
* system such as this, the teacher can ascertain the learni'ng style 
of the special heeds yduth and present the career concepts in such 
* a mannef / ' ^ ' * 

Developing Modalities ef Instruction 

It is -generally agreed upon by most learning theorists that all 
individuals dp not learn in the same mannej^nd^t^ the same pace. 

^Eabh conlpetehcy should have\at least two or' three performances 
listed under it,- if not, it should *then be ifestatfed in. terms of *a • 
■performance and categorized under another competency, or .eliminated 
fxout the program, , » - . • ^ ' • 

5 ' ■ . * - 

Corinne Crutcher and, Alan Hofmeister, 'Effective Use of Objec- 
tives aiad Manitdring,"' Te aching; Exceptional Cbil^irejn ; Aifolufne VII, 
*^ERiC^* 3^,. Spring, 1975,, .p..'TS: ""^^^ ' - * 



Likewise-, it should be noted that special needs students should not 
be exposed to eHe.same typ^ of Career; Education instructional modal- 
ity throughout an entire instructional- sequen^* ^ 

Research conducted byMlill (1974) indicates that students have 
two types- of cognitive or learning styles: (1) a preferred style, 
and (2) an actual style. The preferred style identifies which con- 
ditions and modalities the student would like to learn under, while 
the actual style is* the <:onditions and modalities under which the 
Student best learns. This .is^an ejctremely valuable tool when 
dealing with special needs tiidients , for it is difficult to identify' 
tho3e instructional techniques appropriate for students with one or 
more handicaps. * ' * ^ 

What must l?e realized is that the learning activities and in- 
formatioii diffusion techniques used in a Career Education program 
should be as ^varied and stucent-oriented as possible. The entire 
Career Education concept lends itself to a variety of meaningful 
activities that .spjark student awareness and interest in choosi»g an 
occupation,* preparing for it, and entering into it.- 

Witfi the glut of audio-visual materials dealing with Career 
Education, imuch^care must be given to the selection and use in 
special needs classes. Through the delineation of individual 
stddent learning styles and ^appropriate performance statements, it 
will be possii)le to develop a career education program, tailor-made 
for each student in the program^ 

Evaluation 

" 

Program evaluation, is a di^al component process by which the in- 
sttsuc^tional svstem-and student outcomes are both reviewed and analy- 
zed. When conducting an evaluation, tlie tv^i^mponents will be in- 
extricably combined; for the instructional system will be a function 
of thi^ instructional syst^lfa^. Thus, what is- occurring is ay continual 
•feedback system whereby the^'success .of each /component will influence 
any modification made within the total program. ' • 

' ^ If the program is set up^ on a perf ormancfe-'based mode, it will^ 
> be -easy to evaluate the success of the program, for the students 
will or will not have gained those competencies 'identified with each 
program goal. When it is found th^^^'the^^prog^ are not being* 

met, there are. three options available. . ' ' y ^^^^I^ - * 

1. A change in program goals is needed. ^ 
• . ' 2. A change^'in t^e instructional system is needed. ^ 

3. The'program should* be eliminated. - / 



The first two optiqns are normally easy to accept, bup the ^ . 
third is always overlooked. If a prbgram is not succe^ful , it is 
only logical that it should be eliminated and replaced with a new 
one — when this does occur it should not be viewed as a failure for. 
*there<is of ten more gained through a failure than tlirough success; 
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Conclusion 



Career Education is an exciting and challenging concept that * 
has benefits for all s'fu^nts. The special needs' student faces life 
with a unique set of pxo^ems ^r handicaps that hinder success in^a 
regular school setting. 

With 'the aforementioned modifications and strategies in mind, 
the conscientious educator will develop an "'educational program that 
will meet the oieeds of all students. 

The challenge is to present Career Education in a meaningful, 
worthwhile way that will stimulate the interest of the special needs 
youth and involv.e the total individual in the setting of life goals. 



REPORT FROr-, CLOSER LOOiC • . 

■ NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED . . 



]y<^ om TO RE UIFFERF , T- ?-f^nn n-1 !mi-,4^FA:-I:]ri 

"We he'ar a lot about maitnstreaming these days. More and. jnore 
it .seems to be seen as the idea that will, like the crucial 'piece 
in a'puzzle, "put it all toge%;r" for handi.capped children, as far 
as t"he educational picture goeT. CLOSER LOOK has been getting an 
increasiTig number of letters from parents asking what it is artd' 
what it means for their own child. Will he get mor^e help, or less. 



if he is "mainstreamed?" Some write about happy experiences they've 
had, some about experiences that were not so happy. Some are just 
plain bewildered. • 

We^hear from others, too. A mother of a "normal" student 
writes to ask if the retarded child in- the third grade will "hold 
my child back."- A teacher expresses her fear that she won't be . 
able to handle the hyperactive tei>-year-old who has b6en mainstream- 
ed into her classroom.- A pre-teen girl writes to say she thinks 
th6 teacher"~i-s spending too much time with the slow lea'rners, and 
this worries her . . . sh^ is afraid that somehow it will affect 
•Iver own, chance to "do well"- and make it to college. 

ObviousTy, we don't have all the answers. We .doubt that at 
this point anybody does--although a great deal of tipie and energy , 
on -the part of parents and professionals is being spent on investi- 
gating ways of making the theory work and learning how to translate 
it iiito the positive force it promises to be. - 

, What's Mainstreaming All About ? . • . . 

It's all too easy to let a wo^d slide into, our vocabulary and 
simply assume that we're' all talking abo^it t-he same thing. So it 
nay be worthwhile to ask: what i_s mainstreamin^? And what isn' t 

it? ' ~ . 

Basically, it is^ a thrust toward integrating.han'dicapped child- 
ren into regular-^schools and classrooms, with many opportunities 
rfotvonly-to join in the usual activities of a noTm'a:i<; School day,; 
but' also to be accepted members, of their' own society of non-handi- 
capped , peers , to be "counte"d~in.". On the other side, one thing it 
is not intended to be 'is a wholesale elimination of specialized 
seryi-cts, programs or classes designed for. children with exceptions 
'li^e-ds-. • / . - ■ .. « • 

In 'simple terms, the mainstreaming philosophy maintains that 
'as 'many physically, mentally and emotionally handic;apped Ghild^r.en'a. 
. pbssible should be included in regular classes--with as much- extra 
iupport from professional spejcialists as each, requires . Extra 4 

< , ■> • • 
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'IT'S OKAY TO BE DIFFERENT 
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professional support coverts a wide -gamut, ^ including intervention by 
teachers who are skilled in. helping youngsters ♦deal with emotional 
difficulties, tutoring by math and reading specialists trained to 
work with learning disabled children, mobility training- for tY^ blinc 
to give only a Tew examples. E-ven when disabllit>r is severe, and 
the child needs to spend a g reater amount of time away from the ^re* - 
giilar classroom to get th-e kii)d of teaching and help that he tequirer 
he can still be encouraged ro take part in all the activities Chat 
have always been open to other chi ldren--such as art and music, 
shop and P.E. ./ 



The mains treaming copcept accepts the need f or ^ ful 1 -time at- 
tendance in special classes fo.r the fewe's? among th^' h andicapped 
Chil8 population \^ho, because of -the severity of their disabilities, 
.need the tfios t unique services^ But they too, according to the ideal, 
are spared^the stigma of segregation. Though taught in special * 
classes, sometimes in specJtal school's, they are assumed to be^in 
the mainstx^m of school life and, wherever possib le p arti cipate*^ 
fully in* re^lar activities^,. _ 

A growing number ofjTcKools are, ijnplementing this design, and 
even where there is no formal decimation of adherence to mainstream- 
ing, programs are "resport^rTg to fresh currents of thinking. ^ 

What Happens When the W^ljs Cjame DoVn ^. \ v 

It's not hard to see_the benefits when .some of the rigid walls 
divi^iing child .from child are brought down. One retarded fifth 
graded, had never even realized there wa,s an ^assemb ly room in his' 
schoor until the day he was a^ked -.-by a perceptive music teacher-- 
if he would like to play the cymb.als in the school band. A music 
lover, the youngster was thrilled, performed his part (two claps 
of the cymbal, on cue from the music t eacher)' wi th dignity and, at , 
the close of a ^concert for parents, decfided to step forward, eyes 
shining^ to take a bow as a sploist! • * • ' ' ^ - 

^here are innumerable stor±es_that tell ybu wh'at happens to 
Jcids when they're seen simply as members t)£ an ordinary classroom, 

without any ^'special'* label. At itlis best, the new approach provJides 

an opportunity to strengthen that hVrd- to-def ine quality called 
"self-image" and helps to— heal some of ^ the ^erosive effects /of ^iso- 
lation and rejection. - . ' • . . 



, Attitudes Need to Change 



'But it is 
new 'techniques 



deyeld^ed *and tested 
When we talk of the 
capped child in the 
'genuine co'nv^ic t i on 
to one child and den 



important ^o point out that 
and s'pecial resources which 



all the- program reforms 



ERIC 



are* now being debated, 
from a basic ch'ange in atti t.ude * 
that 'have to, be provided to the handi« 
Instream, ou,r starting point ^ has, to- be our 
thpre reailly is no special status we assign 
o another jbecause of IQ or looks or whatever 



must stem 
pports-* 
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' ^ other differences exist. Acceptance--^ conviction that. every child 
^ is worth/ of the ,i)est we can givc--is the. heayt of the matter. We 
have to really mean it when vve say that to be different from the 
**ttorraV is not ju^st okay--it's what being* human is all about. 

•One writer, Robert Pet-ske, put it this way: ^'All of us are 
limited to some degree. With this new view of human natute, no cnxe 
needs to be seen as less than human, 6r more than human ... it is 
up to each of us to make a Irfe from our ovfri uniqueness . . • It is 
my strong belief that the highest human dignity . , ^ comes from 
developing into , the bestj-Bob Perske I can become with the givens 
l^ve got.'» 

Perceiving, appreciating and nurturing the "gi'vens** of each 
child underlie the. push toward mains treamiiyg , and to do this fte 
must look at life in new ways. A climatei^st be created in which 
mains treaming can flourish, and that's s^^oxygh assignment. It 
means breaking down Tuyths and stereotypes that persist about handi- 
capped. It means overcoming fears and misconceptions, most of - 
which go back to early childhood. It means finding 'Out how to 
teach new attitudes ,'^even how to construct a curriculum that ex- 
amines old Values and\ fosters new ones. 

tet*s Look At the . Prool^n^ 

^ 

No system is fail saf-e,,nor should we expect it to he.*. But, 
it is important for all of us to look clo-sely and carefully at this 
new system, to'see its possible dangers and pitfalls as well as its 
prqmise. One of the greatest appeals it has is flexibility, its 
capacity, at best, to orchestrate as many teaching alternatives 
as possible. We hppe it will grow in this direction, taking i-nno- 
vative chances on what will work-, but. keeping in mind always the 
, individual- and H'aried needs of "a^ child--not only- academic needs, 
. but needs for friends and success, challenge and "fun. 

' - One educator said recently that .unless we are ready and will- 
ing to mobilize a full_range of supportive resources needed by each 
.child, the mainstream could become another "dumping ground." Too 
m"any children have been in that kind of mainstream already--f ailinjg 
to learn, giving up, getting social pomotlons, joining -the crowd 
who drop along the way. One junior high student who had/a year out 
' of special ed put it this way: "It was great , t6 be in a -real cLass 
But, the teacher didn't have any time t-o help me. And the k^s • 
made fun of me all the time. I couldn ' t- hack it.", Without the',- 
/" kind of help that's needed for a kjd to hack it., invisible walls 
%can effectively isolate and reject' him, whether he's in the main- 
stream or out of it. • ^ 

Also, in the (enthusiasm for integration, we hope there won't 
be a downgrading of the place of the smgJl special, class or schaol 
in the spectrum of needed services". The bp'en door is wha^ makes 
all the difference, and the respect fel-t jfor the children in that . 
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special classroom. The extent of the need for highly individu-alized 
trained help- away from" the pressures of the regular class is some- 
thing that has to be decided chi 1 d ^by 'ch^ Id , %nd the resource must 
continue to be made available. 

Things'" to Remejnber . . ' m ' ^ 

In sum: 

' - Mainstreaming is a significant educational movement^ 
a possible answer to the long tradition of isolating 
handicapped children. The result of segregation has 
bVwL to depress the potential' of far too many children; 
Vmai/streamin.g has the capability to do the very op- \ * 
— puiit^e, to open doors to participation and normal 
growth. » • ^ 

- By itself, mainstreaming is not a-panacea. It must 
be backed ' up ^not only by many kinds of special re- 
sources, but by people who are dedicated to creating 
an atmosphere of acceptance.-, 

^ . ' 

- Parents n\ust be sure that mainstreaming is_ giving' 
their own handicapped child what he or she ne>^, . > 
that adequate resources exist to make the new System 
truly responsive not just a>^ fad--or, at its very 

. worst, an educational cop-out. 

The hope is that out of all this effort will zpne greater op- 
p<,Ttunity for everyone. l.'e hope that our non-handicapped children 
will gain a conviction not only of their own woorth, but of their ^ 
own strength-.'their capacity to mobilize themselves to deal with 
life, ^-he mainstream after all, is not an easy place to be. Each 
- of us, to survive in it,^must find what has been described as our 
■ own w^ll of strength.- For generations% ouf society has deal^.the 
handicapped the ins-ult of pity. Now, the new P^i ^0^^^^ " 5'/^ W^' 
nou, to?, have a well of strength. We will^elp^yoV f^"d^;^n^ 
use it " A teacher who works with handicapped teenagers rd^n/ly 
called'this whole process "life-streaming." .It strikes us . t.ha) 
quite possibly, that ' s' real ly what we're tdlkii)^- about .^f, ^ 





. ■ ■ ' CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISADVANTAGeVtHAT AFFECT LEARMIIJG ' ' 



Some of the 
meet their sp< 

trainee manifests one. oft^n'mo^r'tharo^e ^and^somrt^mf s'Sl^o^^b; 'x''?''^^ be recognized. that a 
should also be recognized that the followlAe lis? ?^HS?^oi ^ ^ following characteristics. It 
to learning. ; " following list is limited to some of the more prevalent deterents 



CATEGORY 
I. 



CHA'R.\CTERISTICS ^N£t)TRALIZER-A CHARACTERISTirS 



POSITIVE 



They are apprehensive when they 
enter the training- environment 
which differs signifi.cancly 
from their hdm6. backgrounds • 



A. They have a capacity, for 
close and Icx-al .persondji' 
telationshi^, expecially 
with' peers \ ' • 

.■A posifeive^TnuCual respec 
will evolve when an in 
structor succeeds in wi;i-j 
ning their confidence andi 
trust . ' t 

C. the.y «hav6 the Inate 
ability to ,very quickly 
detect insincerity. 



NEUTRALIZ-ING 
MZTHOPOLt)GY 



)ecd. 




1.^ Do, everything^ possible to 

eliminate fear, and anxiety. 
2.. Display a "I'm. here to 
• help yoti" attitude. Main v. 
tain a horizontal relation - 
shi p ^vltn train ee. 
3. RGlationchip-'sRould be': , .T 
This: Instructor - ^Train'ee 
* Not this; Instructor , ' 

- . J , Trainee* v> 

4/ Be sensitive to. trainee 
• pro^blems . " ; • 

. a. Off^r praise when it Is ' 
earned. ' ' 
b. Capture every .opp or tuai- 
ty to encpurage trainee. 
5. .Learn trainee's nkme at 
first contact. Be consis- 
tent in your ^personal i'e^ 
ference to each trainee, 
(first name., .last name^ ' ' 
etc.) * f^. 
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•lit. 



(They lack self-confidence 
I due' to failure syndrome. 



-I 
j 



jThey become bored easily 
and have -short spans of - 
attention i 



B, 



A. 



They are stimulated, by \ 
•successful experiences. 
M^st are capable of work- 
ing^ well- and hard' on a . 
specific task .which has 
purpose and .utility for 
them. •'V 



They, are creative, moti- 
vated and proficient in { 

. areas wh^r.e -their interest; 

' 'lie. ■ ^ . . I 

It requires less/'sfimula- ; 
cion for them to 'become j 
• motivated than for | 
"nonral" -students . j 



1. 
2. 



3. 

.-0 

3. 

4., 



Give recognition. 
Provide iox success by 
, • est^lis'hing ra series yof 
short attainable goals. 
Give trainees - iric^eased * 
re'^^onsibility as they 
demonstrate that they can 
assume it. 

Tlelate the utility of ex- 
" pqrience to which thel ^ 

trainee is exposed'', to some 
. some ocj::upationai or life 
, need. ' : 

•Vary* both -assignments anH 

teaching methodology ^of ten. 

Strive to^ involve trainees 
. in planning and executing 

assignments. 

Demons tr a be* often: ^ . , 

a. Utilize\j^nd vary, teach- 
ing aide. • 

b. Make each step clear ^ 
and logical ("as they 
view it) . 

c. Meaningful repetition. 
Reinforce each experience, 
with a practical appUca-. 
tion activity. 



'CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISADVANTAGED" THAT AFFECT LEARNING 
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CATEGORY 



IV. 



A. 



V. 



They have work habits that 
may impede their emplojnnent 
and upward mobility. 



\ NEGATIVE RJSinVE ' 

y CHARACTERISTICS' NEUTRALIZER .> CHARACTER ISTI CS 

t r^j 



Jhey cannot understand 
the relationship of 
school to long range 
goals . 



A, They <io not regard occupa- | 1, 
tional training as -degrading! . 
or reiDresenting a low status* 1. 
a#:tivity, ^ ) ^ . 

B, , They are more impressed by 

need for occupational 3, 
training, thus enhancing 
•motivation. 

C, They are more practical than 
' abstract- oriented. 



NEUTRALIZING 
METHODOLOGY 

E.8tablish definite and in- 
termediate goals. * ^ 
Make sure that goals are 
clearly understood land 
satisfy present needs T 
Utilize ,Weil prepared hand- 
outs pisepared for current 
lesson^ and ^future referral. 



A. They are very loyal to ^ 
\ those they feel they can i 

tru^t. J . • ; 

B. They tajKe gre^at pride in * 
V carrying out responsibili4:y 
• the^^ckn adequately handle. 



1. Help to develon^'ccep table 
job distiplinei: 

^a. stress ^punctuality" 
b. good study hab/ts 

2. Develop routine for per- . 
forming jobs or assignments 

3. When feasible, have traine- 
es wtite- down instructions, 

4. Keep written assignments 
shorthand specific. ^ 

5. develop ability to follow 
written instruction. 



CHARACTERISTICS Of THE DISADVANTAGED 'THAT AFFECT" LEARiiiNG ' 



CATEGORY 



REGSTiVii ~ : POSITIVE 

CHARACTERISTICS ' NEUTRALIZER CHARACTERISTICS 



"REUTRALrZING 
METHODOLOGY 




age 4 



VI. They have poor communication A. They are very perceptive . 1^ 

skills. -to non-verbal communica- 

\ ;. I ' tions . ' • 

•j , I ' / B. They are vejsy articulate 2. 

* . , ' ' '] ' * in non-stand^d English. 




ey are poor readers. 
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^ 3. 

J 

A, 
'5, 

' 6.' 
•7. 



^. They .h^ve high interest 'in 1. 
areas relevant to fulfilling 
their needs^ « . ' 2, 

B. Relate well -to quick success 
o 'factors,, ' -' . ', ' 




4'. 
5. 



Provide related materials- ^ 
corre lasted with, bccupa^tion- 
al subject matter. » 
Imperative ! Reading mat%ri- - 
alis must be graded to their' 
reading level. 
Activities and materials, 
that improve: ^, 

a. listening Skills, 

b. Speaking Skill's 

c. Writing Skillfe 

3uild technical vocabulary. 
Familiarize yourself ,with • 
^eech communicatipn 
techniques . * 
Group discussions to im- 
prove interaction skills/ 
Use ^ta^^e recorders for - 
feedback to trainees as to 
how. tlte^. sound to them- 
selves. 

Techniques to improve read- 
ing skillB.: 

Practice in following writ- 
ten instructions and pro- 
cedures/ ~ , 
Provide relevairt "materials 
abput their ocaipationar 
area^ or' areas /f interest 
Utilize materials' develop- 
ed* for their age "level. 
Provide^ graded materials 
written at their reading ' 
.-level . ^ . ' 



p ... 
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OF^THE DISADVANTA<3EDf THAT AFFFCT LEARNING 
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.. - -G-HARACTERISTICS -vNE-UTRALIZE 







YJs^vrm 

CTERISJICS 



.^THQDOLOGY , 



3tiey 'have'*personal habits r 
and standards thaC' may not'^e'^ 
Acceptable in business 'and . 
industry.* / • 



A. They. become very loyal 
and productive employees 
.or learners V7heri they, 
are. shown they are get- 
ting a fair, shake; 

B, . Can^ be very appreciative 
whenfaxt A" is, prevalent. 
Tlany^ehavioral and erao- 

, tacmal defects may dissi- 
pate ^heri'^thiey realize a 
"sqii^re^ jshake" is preva- 

. lejit>: ' 



1. Provide activities that 

» identify. business standards. 

2. Assist trainees to make 
self-analysis that^ ident^i- 
fies their training needs. 

3. Role play activities that 
are relevant -to business 

^sfcal^flards:. . ♦ 

4. Develop activities that 
provide exposure to the' 
business world. > 

5. Introduce the. role of or^ 
ganized labor and its re- 
latipns^iip to .the 'trainee's 
occupatfional choice. 

6. Provide an acceptable adult 
model. Practice, what you 
preach. • ^ 



They.haye personality def«;t^' 
that affect emp.loy ability..- . 




'■'Mi 



A. "ReXate VSjl . with .people 
who. d^'mo*nstr*ate honest . 
• cpncern^^ ' ' , 



1.. Provide opportunities fo;^ 
group ^interaction and sej»-' 
pcpression.. ' . 
^rovide for groupr and p^t- 
^sonal counseling . ~t 
Maintain contact v;it)y social 
ser-vice, agencies for (pro- / 



fessional services. 
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CHABACTERISTICS Of .THE DISADVANTAGED THAT AFFECT LEARNING 

r "TiEGATIVE . ■ ~ PMtttw: 

CATEGORY ' ' ■ ^»*nA^a,r.oVo^.„. . t-OSITIVE- 



Lack of exposure to poaitive 
aspects of life. , 



/ 



A. Relate well to alternatives j 1. Don't be "preachy " 
vjhen they experience a -better preapny. 
of life. . . , 



When exposed^ to more positive 
experiences, will assume some 
of these xharacteristics . 



2, Provide proper *adult 
model. , ' 

.3, Arrange for positive 
exposure and experi- 
ences. ^ 




OS 



■ repetition In the suggested mefhodolopv v„,r,.,?^7r S learning. You will note. some 

my be adapted.-to,anfoE.'the'"?en°n:gagve lKcLr?s??cr °' '"^ suggested -methods 
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Original source vinknown'iv- 
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•.eormiariiiG !:ith the dismahi^agei) 

vB,y MICHAEL *E. CARBINJ 



^ABericaVs.attemptJoJ:^*eJr aild Assis\ her disadvantage^ liemi 
ployed- and uivde^^^wnpToyiid' has been ans interesting mixture ol\:o2non 
sense, wisdoift, misconceptions, slogans^ and emotions. It has been 
marked- byMrtie intensity an^ dedication hf the many middle-class 
cxtiz^ns who^have become actively i^voAVed in the efforts And it ' 
has been parred by repeated; failures i'n co^taunications between the 

°J v^^^u ^""^ ^° h^P- Even the terms' by 

which ^he unemployed and under-eniployed ar^escribed-dlsadvaritaged 
and hard core-.have created difficulties and .in s*me cas€s have 
been rejected or abandoned. The Jewel Food Stoye Company in Chicago 
refuses .to use . the term hard core in its special tra^ii^g program 
for marginal workers, and the Schmidt Baking Company of Baltimore 
Hses- the term special hires, indicatirbc j/^pr^*B«itive worker whol! 
does toot meet the firm's traditional S^ilrfT^ 



.There is no s\ich th^'ing Is the disadvantaged. ^Ind^ 




__„^ -„,„ v« J 1- J V" ^o^siu. \md-ivijdua-ls/ 

pr.operly^be described as disadvantaged, but their WedWll/varl 
- .-tremendously. Thus an approach that works with. .onJ group wi/ 
necessarily pfrove successful with another: As- Gladys M. Joht 
an officin-<if fhe Mi^«higan Employment Security* CtommissV^ «i- 
mented at a r^t meeting in* Chicago of^-sTate- $jSHoyn4Jt se^ 
representatives :/\ / • ■ t / 

' <C^^^^ time, "the best definition I have is -Wfat 
^ a disadvantaged individual is born at the wrong 
. time, in the wrong place, to th6 wrong parents, 
mayb* of\the' wrong sex, and the wrong color. ' 

• • • This involves a- ve^y- large grotlp of human beings: 

some are black, a?id some are not; some are child- 
ren and some are aged;^some are . physically handi- 
. ; capped and some are ejnotionally handicapped. ^ 

common misconception ' that because the disadvantaged 

• io^in??^ ^^^^^ education; motivation, o?. cultural 

i generally accepted sense, he is somewhat 

hrfc'J? i."^!"^ ^""^ ^^^^ whatever language he uses (especially if 
itfJL - he cannot be understood.. \ertai:>ly many people cLs- 

?hf^ disadvantaged do not talk the way mosJ A,meJi?an? do. 

.This does not mean, however, that they can't communicate As "bne 

>f :'We know how-to cLmu'nicatfe. yJu Son't^knoi 

how to communicate with us." ; " ^"ow 

*, - A- DIFFERENT LANGUAGE < 

Disadvantaged individuals -can communicate.. .What is often mis- 
^ "jder|;:ood IS that their tTerbal" expressions ^re a somewhat sophx! 
sticated means of excluiing outsiders, and that in practica^kniw- 
ledge they are far from inferior.^ TheJLr I'afiguage and form of 
llZil J r^^^l^- ''r^ acceptable to thf average American - ' 

because the disadvantaged form a separate community Within American 
■ cany ^' ' community isolated both geographically and psychoJjgl 




4^ 

''■1 
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-A 
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Residents of this, cbmrnynity (?.h'ctto; slum, de.#ressed^rea , etc.) 
J ^ a^e, for 'the mosfpart, ^restricted 'from leaving i/t by po6r health, 
m. lack of money, or psychological fear, t^.o/^apiseparated from 

t'normar society" not only, by location , -but/ also 'by . their attitudes ' 
and behavioral platterns • and , if they are 'bWck, by their 'c-olor 
, Their primary exposure- to the "outside" Wthtough ' the mads media^.^v 

The environment, upbringing, and efronomic condition of the dis- 
advantaged precipitate physical and emotional handicaps which iso- 
la^e^thep from the understanding aiVd acceptance of "normal" American 
' — society (and, conversely,. Ameri-can middle-class society is often a 
•-^ Tpuzzlem^nt to t£em) . Successful dptnmuni cation, between the two . 

" groups depends on understajiding th>^e handicaps, and the 'character-. ' 

istics a middle-class'inaividu.al develops as .a result.* of his*en- < 
■ ^ironmerit and upbringing. > ' ■ « . 

* '• '1 . - ■ ■ . . 

The middle-income parent usually will begin very early to <de- 
veldp in the child a respect for cleanliness, 'property, and achieve-- 
ment. Overly aggressive Bjehavior^ Wl 1» be isharply curtailed.- The. 
child's daily schedule will be Aorje" systematic and compiex-than 
,theMisadv»n-taged' youngster's./ equipping, him' for thei'h-iihly skilled 
ind, come i,ex .world in which he later will have to compete.. 

J ''The disadvantaged chijd often come^ from a family where privacy 
ts unknown; where ^the fimily and the surrounding residents, resort ° y 
to violence for immediate solutions to disputes, and where dis'ci- ' 
pi ine through 't.he'*us.e of fo.fce, is comfion." • " - ' \^ 

XheVhild from a disadvantaged background usually is less' verbal 
more feafful of strangers, less self-cohf ide^it , less motivated to- 
^ ward scholastic achie^enrent , less- competitive in th.e intel lectual*-^ 
realms less .fexposed to the intellectual sVimulation, 'less varied 
in his recreational' outlets, and less knowl,ed^eable about the worl'd 
Tiv outside his immediate neighborhood.' He gerferally is not "wofdbound"- 
and is attu^rfd to practical rathw* than aS-Str^ct prob^lems. 

: ' . ' ' ' . • . ' » 

The disadvantaged child's restrictive envirtinmen-t frequently ; 
causes marked deficiencies " • - 

- of understanding of social 
of problem solving techniq 
that is,'Ke has difficulty 

dt" with his hands. Years deprivation and"discrimin:^t.„w 
. • left educational and cultural haadicaps, themselves' causing mental 
blocks to self-improvement. .-He usually lives in a' 6rowded, de^eri- 
. orated neighborhood. His home p'ften is burdened wifh' physiQal or 
mental illness, , Divorce aftd . dispersal of family members are preva- 
lent. The family is apt to be mati^iarchal . 

' . The disadvantaged chJ^d. has been rai.s«d within the v^lue struc- 
ture of a white middle-class society whi'ch extoll.s certain goals-- 
a good job, social respectability and acceptance, a hofne' in the su- 
burbs--as gratifying and desir4ble/. Buj:- society has made it alitLos-t 
impos^sible for him to achieve these, goals. As a result, the ^ough- 
sess, the hostility, and the indifference exhibi.ted by-many dis— 
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advantaged youth *and adults, frequently masks are worn to hide their 
fear and insecurity. An executive of one large industrial corppra- 
tion which gave physical exams to .1 ,^000 ^ disadvantaged male job ap- 
plicants reported that their most common aalment wks hypertension. ^ 

^ • ^ ' - SCREENED OUT IN PASTj 

' In the culture of^poveyty, failure is experienced early and re- 

* inforced' often. tA str(^ng sense of- failure and suspicion .pervades 
the. life of the 'disadvantaged adult . He may have acquired a police . 
record for the same activity that resulted' in nothing more than a % 
Reprimand for ia youngster from a middle-cl.ass .family. He is im- 
mensely suspicious of. decision making in which- he- has played no 
part. * . 

In his se.arch for work,' for that, one value American society holdi 
highest ^regard, he is being measured by the standards of a society 
trom-which he has been isolated all his life. Because of his lack 
of education, training, motivation, social values, or tiecause of hls^ 
police .record, he systematically has been screened o,ut from any job. 
offering thq possibility of upward liiobility. A^d'now the society 
which has so Qons istjently excluded him is attempting' to convince 
him ,tha^t t^ie opportunities he was ^denied in the past are wide open 
.today/ /^^^ ^ ^ 

* *■ 

Under the circumstances,- it is no surprise that thes.e overtures 
to joiii t!ie lestab lishmeqt are Tmet 'with distru3t. As James D- : 
Williams, cMef . of |)ublic affiirs for ' the ' Of f ice •'^of Economic Op- ^ 
por-tunities Community Action Programs, explains: ' ' 
^ ' " There .is no such thin^a^S going into an area and * . ^ 

f?'" . sayin^g, 'here 'I am, -ready to help you poor people,* , 

* ' and receiving immediateVacceptance . The game in. 

the^etto is Simply *not played that way. 
'1 ^ WiljM^ams* empha5i2es that "the language in which any message is 
J delivered is as imppxtant the ii^essag-e itself. A common failu're 
among thosS who. aren't quite, certain how ghetto people taj.k among , 
^; theittselxes is to riesort to the use^ of the vernacular. When the ver- 
nacularr^is used acjaurately, this techni%ie^ has some iimit6d value, 
but. these instances are 04>it^umbered by'. negative ejxamples that r^-' 
suit i.nl further ^^li^nation of the target. The mos't'ef f ective mes- ' 
:sag^-is orie.stalM inclearr simple English. ^ Keep it^hones t , keep 
J, it- simp 1^,*' and keep 'it adidressed to th^ ' target* 'group . " 
- \V ' ' V ; \ ^ ' ^ ' ^' • ' ' ^ 'I 

The .communic,atioii. barri*^r is not insurmountable if^ the person. 
^tt^e-mpting to communicate a^preciate.s * the realities of the situa- ^ 
*t£on and the capabilities -of the peopi6 ^with whom he is dealing. 

> , ''So many middle-class peopjle canje into the ghetto thinking that 
• becau.se this -man lives in a depressed^^reja, or because he'lacks^a* 

fbrn^al- education^ he is automatical ly^ inferior says Prank ""Petti, 
\ a^rjDgr^ii de)^e lope r^^ for a large eastern ■ manpojver training firm,. 

•^ell, these "peopTe'^neve^r got an education: in school. Butrthey got . 

an .education* on' the street the like^ of. which no« white , middle-class 

man or woman, is ever golng'to get. To survive the gh'et'td, you have" 

; ^ >\ " ^ : ^ ' \ . s \r 
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to be ''extremely clever. and alert; -These people are sAirt in their 
own way, an-d they can spot you a mile off, they can talk rings* . , 
around you, th,ey- can con you without you!r ever suspecting that you_t 
are being taken. . I^t takes a smart man to do this.V ^ 

" . ITESTS NOT AUAYS VALID 

. • * '\ \" . ' 

Most present personnel qualifications tests (with a base in ^ ^ 
■dddle-class'' values) cannot detect this intelligence* Clara 3ell 
Kt Jones, a training and procedures supervisor for the Soyth Caro- ^ 
lina S^ate Employment Service, tells of a young man, identfified . ,^ 
previ'ously as hard-core uriemploye4«, who wanted a job requiring manu-^ 
al dexterity of below-average degree. When he failed the company! s 
aptitude^ ^t e s t ^;^hA^ w a advised that another JLiue of work would te 
more suitafflQ^^'to his abilities. The young ^nan then said he Ciould^ 
strip'an automobile in fen minutes. On this basis, he was'given 
the job, and proved to be satisfactory worker. ' ' • 

'it is y^arely. lack^ oX intelligence or. learning ability that in- 
hibits 'the job performance of a^ disacivant aged individual. Employers 

-participating in the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOPS) Program are finding with increased frequency that their 
special-hire trainees generally are quick to pick up a skill, once 
their jnotdvation and confidence in* the job and , themselves have been 

' developed.v ' * 

^Donald Dyion, a coach-cou^ise lor for a Baltimore'program to 
train marginal employees, points out that "guys with j ail . records 
can sit down and ,tell you 50 to 60.w*ay*s, to smuggle grass (marijuana) 
into the cut (jail), something the company^ sXpersdnnel director 
could never figurp out; That's* just because their frames of re- 
ference are worlds apart--and this is* the biggest problem in* their 
communications. These guys, from the ghetto are as inherently smart 
.as anyone else^ They .might not: know the right verb tp use. But, ^ 
they can get their message across. They don*t want to be talked 
doi/n to, they want to be treated with dignity and resppct. And 
they w,ant t^ know that you?re being honest -with them. With their 
experience^ they can sense insincerity the mijiute they meet you.and 
then it. all becomes a 'game." ' " " 

While this practical knowledge^ is tempered with fear and a 
suspicion of the outsider's motives and approach, most experts agree 
^that the most effective meatis of communication is person-to-person * 
dohtact. It is a delicate proposition'^ but when executed simply ^. ^ 
and honestly theye^is no sii&stitute for this approach. 

• ' ' ' / 

• "The man standing there, wondering what your angle is," 
fty^son says, "if he can^t find one,^if yoii're not being completely 
honest with.him, he's going to invent one.' These people are on the 
.defensive f5rom the , word go, and they will use an "entirely differeqjt 
language to 'exclude the outsider until he has won frheir confidence. 
He has to prove himself to them.' If he can^ t, the entire thing ex- 
plodes* 



The outsider's- usual iwciination , however^f is to maintjan \ 
.'his position* ^ "We talk, but do not try to communicate 'fcecil A/ J 
I^Sed, commissioner of the Iowa Employment , Security Conimission ^. 
explains*. "We hear but we do ndt listen. We tend to see the in- 
, dividual in this 9ther , group wd^ expected to see him and to hear 
^the things we expected to hear. .At the., same time, we subconsciously 

feel is totally: different from' us because he does not want to^ 
^live iike we do^ He is a failure in our- eyes because he is on 
welfare- 'and^we have m'a-de^it;^he'has eight children and we are smart 
eno'ugh to limit our family siie; he has quit his jab* without a- \ * 
notl^er and we would never do /that." 

' And, of course, the individual that ^outsider"* is. trying' to • 
reach is going through 'exactly the same process... 

) Another essential principle in the cdmmunication process is to 

, work with rather than for the person. "You have to make it crystal 
cle^r that your. effort is one of togetherness," says Gladys Johnson, 
*'hox an .attempt to substitute your way o£ life for his. in deal- 
ing with any disadvantaged g'rdup, i.t is wh^t you do with them, not* 
what you do for them." ^ : ' ^ , 

The .ave3*age disadvantaged individual .rai^ely, reads a/newspaper 
or advertisement.'. As ok^ state employment service 'specialist can- 

-^didly admits!: j'Generally speakihg , the disadvantaged <ian't read, 
and those that can need a better reason than we've giyen them so 
fat to read the ^luff we put o„ut.''' The disadvantaged do'watch ^ 
television, and they often listen to the^radib. The finest frequently 
^u'sed arid most highly trusted' form of 'communicatit)n,, ^iowever , is n^ord 
of mouth--direct , personal^ verbal contact. 'Communication within* 
a deprived area is rapid, t The word of one trusted man .can turn 

, off (or on) an entire cpmmunity. in an amazingly ^hort period of 
time (witness the diStuxijances caused by 'rumoa^s)'. ^ - 

LITTLE Contact with, ghetto ' ^ ' 

"Traditionally, local state Nfli^loyment -service offices have** , 
had little contact with the ^ghetto resident ," says Madison Jones, 
progtam coordmaror for a^. Washington-based trainihg^ f irm. - "For 
one thing, the employment of f ice n.ormal ly' has been" any\yhere. but in 
«*the ghetto. But moj:e importantly, ghetto residents in the' past 
; have exper.iencefl failures at trying to obtdin jbb3 through, these 
^..offices. Once the word got 'around>, the rest of, the community shun- 
^ ned them. Unfortunately, those of^fices ju^t couldn'^t, within the , 
■ bureaucratic fr^n^worl^^ deliver what they had promise'd". And in 
the eyes of the ghetto resident, that failure killed the operationi 

Av 4^amatic example of this;^ is 'seen in- the results pf a survey*' 
of the job seeking patterns of 45(>' disadvantaged young" men from 
North Philadelphia. The study revealed ,that in seeking work, only 
•Iff had firsr contacted an employment "of f ice--private or public. 
Of these 15, only foW had registered with the state employment 
.service. ^ ^ _ 



It is commonly assumed that a recruiter coming into a deprived, 
neighbarhood .myst be a member of the ethnic group which lives there. 
If the. target popul^ation .is Negro, for instance, the^ recruiter 
Jttust be Negro. It assumed that i>y using target group residents 
the barriers against Jthe . outsiders will be dropped immediately • - 
.This assumption is not necessarily valid* - ^ • 

• * • * 

It does not £ake a Kegro t<y recruit among Ne^roe^sj the poor 
are not the *only grbup ,who Van help the poor. Whites can recruit 
among Negroes, if they possess the empathy and the honesty required^-: 
by^the task. Retruiting speci-alis ts with, wide <experience_a^ee . 
that inany . Negrpes will pay closer ^attention to a^'white employee of 
a company than they will to a^ black resident who has been hired as^ 
a front/ They know, the white represents the company^s operation, 
and. can quickly answer the questions they want- ^nswerecLr- 

Fo.r this reason,, one employment specialist; recoramerfds the use 
Of teams--a member oY-the.. target group and' a white representative . 
from the company/ The former will ''open the door,'''and the latter 
will answe'r the questions.* 

The most important consideration ' is that the recruiter approach 
the pedpLe he is ^trying to reach in an environment where they fe'el ^ 
comfortable and are at an advantage , and that what is promised is 
promptly delivered*. As- one st^te employment service official ex- 
plain^: "It seems' that, the employment service,,. for one, has to ^ 
move but of the. manpower office and into the community. Once we / 
^ have convinced the disadvantaged that we are treating t,hem as equals ; . 
then we can get t^em to come to us." 

A numb erTo^^ state ^employment services aje doing, that. Minnesota 
with a disadvantaged population including both Negroes, and American 
Indians, uses neighborhood workers, jpbmbbiles , and Ypl}^^^®®-^ 

' si^ents. Neighborhood workers contact people in their homes,* on 
the street, in pool halls, bars, churches^, and at social gatherings. 

'Out-stations haye been l.ocated in h.ausing* projects. Indian- repre- 
sentatives work, on the state's 10 Indian Reservations. Jobmobiles — 
house, trailers equippec^ as of f ices- -move* periodically .from place ^ 
„to place, 

other states ajre making similar efforts, .especially 'since the 
' fedetal-state employment' security system adopted the human resour- 
ces development concept. This concept stress es. tjie person-y^o- 
person "outreach" approach*. Idaho, for e^t^mple, ujses Iridians liv- 
ing on and off reservations to channel potent ial . hires to convenien- 
tly located tield offices of tAe Idaho Office of Employment. The 
Indiana State Employment Service reports that one of every 14 dij- 
. advantaged individuals who filed new applications in its offices ^ 
Vuring 1968 had been reached by a staff member on an outreacji j • 
assignment. Many states are.uising the jobmobile approach which / 
Minnesota is finding highly successful. ' ; 
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FIRST TWO WEEKS CRUClk- 

Once the disadvantaged individual has >een reached and re^* . . 
cruited, the communications pi'oblem- shifts from one of breaking 
through to one of maintaining ^nd building acceptance, confidence. 
And motivation. The first two weeks after tecruitin^, and the * 
first two weeks o^i a job, ,are the* most critical. The highest drop/ 
out or quit rate occurs during' these two periods. The individual 
has 'broken out; but' now finds himself in a totally foreign en'- 
Vironment, The psychological pressures h6 'experiences are strong. 
He often. assumes a more heavily defensive posture' than when ini- - 
tially approached, because he is away from his. own .base of op'era- • 
tion. Unusual proble;ns begin to surface, matters which many job^ 
Supervisors never considered to be problems. Often the ^trainee 
hesitates to delate his doubts, fears, or l^ck of .understanding^ 
to a superior ^ut of fear that he will be. subject to ridxcul^ 'and^ 
anger, ^ ' . * 

The honesty, sincerity, and understanding that were required 
in the- initial approach now' become increasingly important. If 
the trainee drojps out, it is rarely because he does not want the 
work, .More often than not, an action has been« misinterpreted^ an 
impatient word h>as' undermined his confidence, or a problem tjiat 
might seen\ trivial to others has'^^eyeloped that can*, in\a few 
minutes,, destroy what . it took .weeRs to build, 

A Balti^nore manufacturing firm recruited ^3 disadvan;taged men 
for its training program* -gevent^en stayed through training and 
.moved into jobs. The six who drbpped o\it along thfe way . did. so, 
their counselor reported, because of family problems, health 
reasons, difficulties in arranging transportation; or personality 
conf iNiot s " wi th supervisory pe^rsQnnel--not because" they did not 
want to work, 

♦ ' * ' * 

"You will always Ipse some from a prograV for the reasi>ns we* 
have come to expept when working wit'h the disadvantaged," says 
'Frank Petti, "but in my experienpe, they never drop out because* 
.they do not want to work. Some' simply canpot make the transition. 
You must remember that we are attempting to\ bring them to the 
point where th-ey can . function *ifi an economib society that is for- 
eign to their way of thinkLtig. This requires. a basic^ attitude 
change on their part and' tl/at is a di fficult\ achievement for any- 
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"These people aVe taken from their envdronraent # and asked to 
fun^t^ion for eight hovfcs a day^in an alien on^, Thjg^ir habits are 
-being corrected*, their .behavioral patterns changed,, This;puts 
trjBmendous ^pressurey on them,- and* cal Is for incx^eased sensitivity 
on'x>ur part. 



"Special tonsi^iieration, however, does not 



• inl^ly 



a lack ^of 



normal discipline^ Discipline is one thing the.y, understand and re 
late to. The mor0 you. give in, the more your relationship is 
going to deteriorate. They respect discipline, i\f it's fair.- A ' 
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strict :.work. attituder-strict ^discipliid'e, with understanding and 
\ positive point of view--is something they respond to. But, it 
musli.^be discipline with empathy.'* t' 

The< solution to the communicatigys problem that exists, between 
America's establishment and the disadvantaged lies within the es-' 
tablishment itself. It is not a matter of substituting a superior-, 
.language for an inferior one . ' Rather, it is a, matter of re.cog- 
nizing tb.e attitudes and behavioral patterns af the individuals far 
what they ''are, accepting them as the basic operating premis-e, and 
working accordingly^ . 



PAIN IN 'SCHOOL IS having indifferent teacher*' 

My unhappy experienc:e was uhen-"^ was--well--well'just last . 
year, I worked on a ^project for about tx7o v;6eks ^ cause ihy 
parents didn't think I Was ddin,^. enough extra •projects for^ 
school..*- So, they x^anted me to do^onef^ -So I did it. ^ 'Then'/. * 0 
^when"! broijght it to. school (these' were the last feit^ days) ray 
'teacher tbld^me that--well--she , didn' t' really tell me--but she 
didn't pay very muth attention to my project. I made a-map.^ 
And it^just sat 'in the back of:the room for a few days and I' 
f inally .brqught it^home. I never got a grade on it, oir any- ' 
thing*. . * • \^ 

PAIW IN SCHOOL IS learning to feel embarrassed* " y 

vJhile in the second 'grade a question was aske^d and I raised' 
•my hand with much anticipation Because I knew the answer and I , 
;was th(S only one .who had any idea of the correct answer. 

r was \;;rQng and the teacher procBeded to tell me how dumb 
I was to think that I could do b^'tter than her ^more, well-.versed 

^,tud^nts. This tirade v;ent on for about Jten .minutes -while she ^ 
told me Jto 'gp to the h§ad>f' the" class and talk about why I had 
made such a "gtupiM^^ answer. At . the .end^ of this she told ine my 

•zipper was down whiv^h gave *<ne* much more embarrassment. ^ . 

PAIN IN SCHOOL IS traveling a lonely road" with a' hurt that 
takes many years to heal'^- , -<-•.. ' ' ■ 

'' - ' ' ' . ' ' ' ' ' ' 

-"I an. s\ire you will be better off in -the sei;viGe. The 
service" can teach ydu a tr^de. .Maybe yoa can finish, high school 
wJiiLe in the service." . ' , > . . 

• .Seventeen years old! and ray world had just completely collaosed 
around me. I had just been. told by my counselor that I would' be 
better off in the service than in school. • ' • 

■••>'»• '' ■ 

He was .polite, very sympathetic buf: he was. still ^ saying • 
.Sorry, hoy, you are too' dumb for schoo-1-!" - Even today ' I would, 
like, to tell him to s.tick his advice in his e^f! My work in^ '. . 
school 'had not been good, but I felt much of that was due to the, 
fact that I did more playing than' studying.' 

When I' left school that day I wondered what I would te^l my. - 
parents, l^^hat could I tell myself? How dould I fight* a gnawing - 
cancerous , emotion of wort'hlessness? I wondered how I could* face' 
,my b'dddies. I remember having a:n overwhelmirig***urge to run, to - 
hide, to get away.; But, where does a sfeventeen-year-old boy 
hide? .The only hiding plape I could find was the service. That 

"... ( 



day, I enlisted iri the'Uavy before I. went hope. There .was only* 
one paper to be signed l?efore^ I left for the seryicfe,- that was 
a parental' permission paper for men ^under weight e en years of . ^ 
..age — they signedl < ' » 

The. hurt I felt, that day almost twelve years ago has actually ''^ 
, helped me 'today. ^ Wher^ I am* working, with- a boy who is called 
stAipid', capj^^t read, maybe h/e feels like 'he isn'.t wotth much. 'I 
can go a little furth'er than just sympathizing with .him, I can . 
feel what he feels.... * " ^ . ' 

• / • ' * * • " 

Some- refer to such feeling^'as sensitivity. Call it what you 
will,- but, I can simply te 1-1 ray students to "move oyer, "brother, " . 
you have company. 'l',ve been down this road before once by toyself.. 
Jlt;'s a Iptiely *road, let me travel with you." _ ' 



*From, Schultz €. , Huechert, C. , and ^tampf, S. Pain & 
Joy in School . Champaign, 111.: Research Press, 1973. 
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Do^^s and Donets / * . * 

•For th^ Teacher of the 
;;^cupatl<i)naLly ReJ ated^Sj-udeht . , 
^. ' " In the 'Sfudy of /; . 

Communication Ski I Is - ^ \ - • * , 

^ . - ' ^ • \ 

Oop^tell the students anythrngthat th^ can discover for^. themselves. 

" ' ' ' ' ■. 

Do let them find out for themse'lves and tell vou and the class what they 
think and know. • . ■ . •.<**■ . • 

• • • • ' . ■ . ' ^" 

Don't talk "when you can listeria ' ' . . * 

go give- Students pJenty of time to* bring. out what 1-hey have to say. 

Do" t correct every error In. speech or writing, 

• ' r, \ . / . ' ' * ' 
• D^ remember that these students >/l 1 1 be in secondary schop.1 fdr six 

years ^ and that there wtll.be time for ^correction later, ^ 

Don't assume that students who are Inarticulate or u-nderach I evi ng are 
' nt)t able to think In a mature way about things i-hat concern th.em. 

Do Understand that outs ide-^xt- school- these students have been solving 
problems and communicating wFtH the'ir fellows, ' ' 

Do make them feel that what is taken ijp in school Is worth /fh Ink in& and 
talking -about. " . ^ . .. { . 

Do become a partner. in the production of the course by--modify Ing your 

• lesson plans acqprding to the- needs of your students, and by addjng 
new aod contemporary^ .mater i a I s as you d iscover,'them. ' • 

Do enjoy the -students*, thematenJai, and their interaction ♦under your 
guidance. . • . ' - 
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Those -of^ US e{>gaged In the teaching of the English language and ^ 
communicative skills are most certai nly .aw^re of the need for a pro- * 
gram designed tofacTntate sequential developments of the special \ ' 
needs, cH$adN?antaged and liand I capped sfudent. The Limited success 
^nd Mj5vf ^Achievement of tKIs type student in the traditlonaUEngJ Ish* - 
classroom may all too frequently be traced" to a very I ow-- 1 eve-f of 
Interest In subject matter and formality of . presentation,. The^* special 
.heeds student, who finds himself competing with a -cjass comfjbsed of .a 
hfgh percentage of college oriented stu3en-ts, have'a great ten- 

dency to "t-une out" ^be material as Irre4ev^t to him. - ♦ ' 

Solution to this problem seems obvious: takesmall groups of , . ^ 
these students who are occupational I y oriented, (class enrollment of 
no more than fifteen students recommended^ and Innovate methods, 
materials, 'and techniques' sped fica I ly chg'sen because they are relevant 
to the- Interests, abilities and needs of these students.- Pndlvldual Ized 

• Instruction ^Is the essence of the program^ thus, strict 'limitation of 

• class enrollment Is of utmost Importance to successful Implementation. 

. ' The transposition of tne ^-eacher from a formal English qiassroom 
to the type of I nstructfonaf. situation' necessary at*tt1i% level Is not 
an'easy one, but the teacher -Is the key fioure and empathy flexIptlTty, • 
adaptability, patience, and tolerance &re the "tooU" of 'the trade. The 
program introduced herein Is intended only as -a core around which the - 
teacher may. construct a course of study designed to meet, the needs Sf 
each sfudent individual l>/ . Any aftempt to adhere rigidly to this* core . 
m^ serve to nulMiy the ma in* objective by limiting flexibility. The 
teacher ipust analyze each student, and strfve tp^bold his iaterest by 
being and rema'in4ng relevant^, UnVrtunately,. a system of grading Is 
usually rei^ul red. /In thlS'Vegard, the teacher shoAJld keep InTnlnd that 
there Is no greater ntotl va«Mon than success'. No matt.er the level of 
achievement at which the student is working, success must be maximized 
and fal lure mfalmlzed". ... , 

^Statistics dlvuIgS that^hese types of students, when concerned 
wrth communication,' wj 1 1 commun icate. o'ra'l ly ninety to. ni nety-f Ive (i^r- ^ 
cent of the time. Recogi^l zing this fact, the teacher.may wish to . 
^emphasize oral participation.* ' • - . ' ^ 

Finally, the teacher may question the frequent use of repetition 
In the ovarii l^curri cu I um. It- is' pur opinion thai only through the ' A 
^use of repetition and reinforcement does learning take place with the^ 
special needs student. . ' , • , ^ ^ . -* 

Source Unknown ' ' ' . 
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• • ; ■ * The ,lrrational Curriculum 

i • ^ 

* ^* ^ . Robert W.* Young 

Is there a point of .' no xeturn on invi^jstment*' in . the college prepar- 
'atory curricullim — a point beyond v/hi'ch tlie elictioa of additional aca- 
demic courses is of little preparatory va^lue to the' student^ 

*' • * J ' ' ' ' 

>lary ?. , thought so*. Sh(^ graduated fifotn' a. large three-yeat 

.high school in 1963- and ente;:ed so'i;Lej>e' in^the 'tall 'of the sane y6ar» 

She elected 18 semester courses in business; education.Kturing the tenth, 

eleventh, and twelfth- grade p. This ^as**exactly twJLce the number of 

academic V courses in her hi?h school program. * Aftier one year * of college 

her grade-point average in the academic portion of 31 houts of English," 

biology, sociology, c^eosraphy, speech, and typing was 3.25, or E plus. 

* • ^ • ; - . . , , 

; > Kay S did nt)t thinh.'so. ' She. graduated in 19<&3 ^roiji the same ^ 

hifh school and enterad the same colle'gti a^.:the s^me time "as Il^ry R 



JCay elected' on6 hiph School typine cpurse and conf tnfed the rcitaain^der' of 
her prai^ram- to 'traditional college pr^naratlon. Her first, year college ^ 
gbrade-ppint average in the acadentc portion oi 27 ho^urs.olE Fnglish^ L 
biology, science^.,, psychology,, health, and nursing co'urses was 2.3^, or 
C plus. ■ ■ " • ' \ , 

?oth 'girls were the same age (Jlb^monhhs; ^at *hi?h school gradua- 
ticft and both trom iow-income neighborhoods; they had identical 'intel- 
ligence scores of 114 t Mary 's/acadenic high school grade-point average 
was'3i09', Ka^^s was-3.26. .Bpth girls v;ere of the same race. • . , • 

Jane B and Sue ?I vere'as cilos^ly paired as .Mary and • ^ '^^ 

Kay.''- In high school Jane elected three c^ses*^ in boolckeejiing/ four, in*^ - 
typing, one in shorthand; two in sales,, ana* two in office practice. Sue 
elected one typing course and confined the remainder of her high school 
program to traditional college preparatory courses-. Jane's' acade8\ic ^ 
grade-oMnt average afte?^onc year of college was 2.00 and Sue's was 
1.84. ^ . . • . ' ^ 

Joe and Tom were matched equally well, including idantioal high, 
school academic grade-point averages of 3.04. Ixv colleg| Joe elected 
32 hours of English, mathi sciienco', .and..enginctiring courses." >om 
ejected" 30 "hours in English, math scitete, and architectural drawing* 
cour-ses. Joe achieved a college academic grade-point ayerags of 2.9l, while 
Tbnr's average was 2.18. Both .hoys attenrf^d the 'University of Michigan. 
'Joe's college preparation included ^evsn industrial arts courses»-and 
Tombs' included two*. ' t " - * . ' 



^•Robert Young is sunerintendent of West Morris Regional High School ^ • 

Distffi'ct, Chester, >Ngw Jerspy, and was formerly principal of Dearborzf 
^ High School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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, . ' Konacqdomics As Collef»3 PrcpBrgtlgn 

These arc* accounts of threG of 130 Da^rs of ^students reported' in the 
t writer's -doctoral dissertation at the UniversitV of :iichiR?^n .in Paril 1966,^" 
This resea«5ch clearly demonstrated tV'=>.t hi^h* school students can elect ^eclV 
from bu£^inoss> ahd Industrial curriculu^^c ^vlthout .l^ppgrdi-laj^ .thair college 
achievements * • . . • y' ] 

*\ 'The 3tudy farther demonstrated, that students vhb elected fr^aly in tliese 
areas and who attended the Unlverslr^ of 'Michigan achieved signlfiontly higher 
grade-poiift averat^es than did their mntches^ Further, the diffarences ia 
college averwe!^ were even taore significant if the students came trom high-' 
income neighborhoods, , \ ' , , . ♦ . ^ ^ 

Not only does there se^n to be a noirt of *'nO:. return on invsstnent''' in 
the ccrllcgc praparatorvucurrlculum, but f.^ilure to re-cognize' the value of, 
cert^fi so-called ftonacadcmic" urograns' r\ay deprive:' many students of engichii ig: 
». experiences important 'to their success in*collQpc , - ' [ 

• - A. Cause of Social Conflict? 

. • .The research indicates -thlit there is little excuse for education to 
continue to, worship exclusively at the aLtar of academic excellence. Such ; 
« an Attitude the part .of /educators may very well/ be 'a contributing' fact^ 
in the social- conflict aisturbing AmcrJc.«».. ' Cdciet*y may lohg pay for •feelings 
of Inadequacy engenderjsd in those youth who often have little choice- other ' 
^than to believe that the sthool fs not rcallv intecestiad in'then. 

The admissions prpcess of institutions of hipV.e't. ediAi.^tion-fr.ust sh^re , ' 
responsibility for this negative aspect of public school education. In a - /- 
1963 study sponsored by UNESCO, Frank Bowl^^s static!? ' . - ' ' 

Only recently .have'^ the problems of o^Jcrating the admissions pro- 
r cess become so magnified by onrollmcint pres^res that they threaten 

to concjsal the fact that the Very structure of the" proccas~lt*s metih- ' 
• ods and practices — can be more damaging in its a'f feats *on *educational. 
.development than 'are the obvious -admissions difficulties which attract 
so much public attention^ 2 ^ . • - . 

Bowles ^elie^^es that inqtitutionc of higher edu.catio'n should waive or 
' alter their entrance requirements to allov;" secondary^ schod^ls. to develop mean-, 
^ iifgful programs for ^individual students: He comments ^is , follows 

' ' . ' ( • ^ . • • ' • • . ' 

Unless the student- can be confident that he is^a valued memSer.of 



^^Robert W.^ Young, The P.elationship of Buslne^ and TnduRt:rial Courses in 
High SchoglMTith Acad-^.mic Achievement i-n the F-itsf YearTpf Colle^ ^ Doctor *s ^ 
thefitis, Ann Arbor, llich., University of Michigan, April, 1066. • 

Frank P.owles, Access To Higher :]Sducation . Vol. I of The^ International' 
Study df University Admi$sions (6 Thone We^e, .Belgium: UNESCO, 19'63) 

' . . ... '...-./ 
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** the educational community, acccpttd on t'he basis <)f his intitVidual 

•abilities and achievemc^s , .the elaborate st^^ture of education fails ' • 

• • in itS'purpos> and is exposed to the abuses that can be inflicttfd on ' 
it by all those who use educat^nal institutions for their ovm pur- 

» . 

Bowles observed the mania surrouriaino the traditional sub'jQ(;^^ttur con- 
nected with college preparation, and' he suspected that stronger '"dos^" of this 
subject' matter lead the aspirant no closar to those characteristics' identified 
With collugc success. He realized thot students caught up in such a dilemma" 
were being deprived of many broadening el^Tients 'i*n the secohdary program of v ' 
studies, and consequently deprived of isn'.ects of their individuality. The - 
research cited tends to verify this. • , . ' ' 



As- more and mbre students aspire to college, the b§sic purrioses of public 
eduQaticjtf become " • * ■ - — > - . f 



, ^ ^ „^ 

1- ^ obscured. ih the competition. Art; music, homemaklng", indus- 
trial and busine'ss- courses ■come.to be considered unimnbrtnUt.' At best thoy' 
are lnd«l?5d in only if t^lme permits, aqd only as '•fillers" here and- there to/ 
relieve a .stringent academic program.* Students v:l?o otherwise' might have <^ 
concentrated in thesa subject areas feel -the stlOTa attached to any. preparation 
-not considered academic. - . ' i - 

^ 'Very students have the couravXG .to o.ursue their genuine interests if ' 
these differ from traditional colle?^ proTj-^ratory interests. .Thfe witer 
searched, more than 9,000 individual rocprds in flv-, largo high schools before 
he could find 130 collep^-bound stud(?nt3 who had elected five or more business 
- and industrial courses atd who could be.'n. itched with counterparts ' who had 
not deviated from the usual preparatbry curriculum. • ' • ' 'f 

Tragically those students incapable of strong academic pursuits feel 
• themselves outcasts. They can be observed in the mortf, often than not run-down 
. or inadequate vocational facilities of our schools ^ryiR,-? to-be outwardly 
•carefree In order to .hide innfer frustration- and discouxagemcmt. Added" to'^ 
their burden is the prospect of compulsory military training, which' not only 
.spurs them to additional academic- studies beyond their caTiabili ties and to 
more faUure, biit which 4lso stimulat^-s ti^eir n,bre 'academically talented 
peers to elect more academic subjects and thus' widen tha between- thee ' ' 
further. , \ ' , ^ • 

It is an ironic paradox that tfia nopi capable students', vhom therdis- 
• coura^ra ones emulate and who galnentrance to the more exclusive universities 

anA colleges, profit si^nificanl^ in college from high school business and 
, industrial experiences: ^ 



^e Lost Integration a 



i 



At the high school level the*' dichotomy between the, "high" and the 

^^'^'^ social, definition, setting the' stage for prejudicial 
attitudes by both' gr^)ups. Instead of a continuum of indivic^aality,. there' 
are two dlstlnt -'crowds' rr-tlje college set and the othefs . * ' 

. . i ^ " . - , 



^Ibjd. p. 59, 



J . 
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* III > , • , ' 

TJiere have Ife^n- attcnrt^-tfe«»ce'&olv(^ this dichotomy during periods of 
enli^htertraent in vfilch educators^J recognizing tii^ distinction between informa- 
tion^nd understanding ^ ^ried to* integrate the liberal with the,.vocaticnaarl,,'-the 
atgd^mic.wlth the, practical^- % *• . 

' JohiT leeway's historic construct about the nature !:6f understanding, as set 
forth in his. Problems of . Ken ^ clearly -Intp lies the advant^fte to be found in ' . 
actijon-eentered "SQhool fafi'litigs: ' *t ' ' . 

. • Cfn(f(erstanding has -to^pe in terras of how things work and .how to do ' » ; 
things Understanding, .by its very .nature , is isolated ''from action or^ 
connected with( it only here' and th^re by accident. " '"^ , * 

/ V-^ ' '.' . - , ' 

This principle has been largely forgotten in the afteXiath of - Sputnik and^ * * 
uxlder the drive for admiss'i'on to colleee.* ' ^ , ' 

Dewey ' s'^^aistinction between understandihp: and ittformation is^ similar 
to the distinction bfetijeen iftany, academic classtoomS and most industrial and * 
business laboratories. Admittedly., under st^akdin? can'-be achieved i^ acader.ic . 
classrooms by dedicated tea.cii:^9g and contrived or :,vi carious experiences, but 
industrial and business course? are action — ^centered to begin with and. .of ten 
utlli^gg >natural, as compared, to contrived, experiences. ^ / • . . 

Uttfottunately,. fw educators hpvc' recognised a distinction ^betwegn contriv^ 
activity arid natural activity. It is ironic -that rtaturaC activities' considered 
beneath the dij^rj^ity of the college-bound can hasten utider standing one's fellow' 
man. Here ijrthe lost inteiiration^ ' , • 

. , ' ^ .'^ . ' - ' * . 

The.KumantD ?^ee'i . . ^ . 

V • • » - 1 * . 

There is little evidanc^ th^t educators .hcve *2vor recognized the urgen6y 
of a humane- dimension in^'Vocationalism* . Dewey' feelieved that >tn^ schools 
fostfer a dichotomy of jnan, that <;he *'man of letters' is p;l,ven no*^true itiMght % , 
into the technical forces shaning his society: and that the '^ecryii<i'', the 
people makinj^ up the •technical farces; have' no true insight into the social * 
consequences, ^of th^ir actions. It was on* this* .point th.?.t P ewer's follov/ers 
were never clear. They set about to provide the technicians .with .insight , 
whichl/ould lead to sbcial end political reponsibillty , but they .shewed lit- 
tle inclination to prpvid i the ''men of letters* witn ipci^^ht into the^ work- 
ing world' in the sense intr^ncjd by .pewey* Quoting again from his Problems 
of Men, Devjey desired ^ . ' ^ " - \ . - • ' j 

^ ...to br^ak down in t!;G field education that" sep.aration^ Of the ' ^ 

*^ltilitarian" and the [liberal ' which r-istricts /ilike the former 

&d the la'tter. Th^ b'olief that "vocational*' education cannot be ;; 

humane .ii3 an illustration that ^puld be , humorous* were it not so 

disastrous in effect. . ' _ ^ ^ < / ^ 

* • - V 

Very few understood t!>e neaning of tla,is. That is vrhy today appreciation 
of the technical forces in society, as Dowey referred to the working wor 14, is 
relegated ^to information disn-ansed by social studies lecturers and is rarely 
supplemented through pra'cticr.l experience and action-. Py failing, to pive all ^ 
studfents some exposure td all of the basic arens- in the comprehensive program, 
the schools are fostering two outlooks on life, two groups which have preju-. 
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dicial VOT^^ cth^r.- Tnio r,atu'ition is, all the^ri6ri4 ridicu- 

Ipus because industrial and business, coursas are good college preparation.^ 

. . . ; > 1 ' \ ' \ ' . 

\ * ' OuAli^?/.s of Succe.qsful ^oll'^ge Students ' \- 

The traits and charactr>r,istit;s associ?ted%7ith succ.iisGful college stu- ' 
di^jdits and which shot/ the highest correlction with college achicvetndnt are». 
in tny^ opinloii, t)ri<Sntat^ion,^ jud?,nient J cl'^s-ro5m^ participation , iue< haftical, 
i,.iatei:;fist,* visual preceptivcness, .seriousness 6f purT>0Q'e, relevant thinking, 
'Independent fhojught, clear vocational 'choice, personal adjustment , creativity , 
*and indcpenden^ce in selection of gOg.ls. [ 

' These qualities -are also a pTes;cription for good living. shvK^ of them 
are mora like'ly to develop in industrial ^ahd busin23S programs than In trad- 
itional" academic sattin^in. /..balanced program would seem desirable-one in 
which each^ student would gain from theoretical and liberal cxarcises as well 

* as gain in practical khouladge .throiic^'h natural experiences. This a Lone seems 
to be ^ple reason to elevate the dignity of business'' and in'dustrialL curri- 
ciU.ums' and to encourage all students' to participate in -them. 



Preparation for Life 



*^ In summary, then, it is 'my judgment that ihe schools fosxer social 
conflict, that the intepration of subject matter ^s^ well %8 of pooji 
rgguiras .practical experience, and.th^t Vocationalism'' can off-ir*^ 
dimension to education." Several things ere clear, however, ^s verified 
by research' 



e 

humane 



A^^'students may substitute larg : numbers of business and Indus tflal 
courses for traditional .college prep^.r.-rtiory' courses vjithout jecpardizing 
college achievement. * , v 

^ . / * , . ' ^"t i ' . , - • ' 

For studep-.ts attendin^^ r^orj exclusive colleges, and especially those from 
high- inpome-neigJiborhood3 , industti^l and business experiences in high 
school m^y improve *their prospects of academic achievement in college. 
. ^* . " ' / /' . ^ ' ^ 

^orae of thef qualities as3oci^?ted :sA^±th successful colL^r,e students a^fi 
more readily obtainable from hi^^h school "vocatlon^l^ itfian from trad- 
itional college preparatory .c-drri^lup.s.. ' ^ 



Unable to cope with woll-intended but misinformed pat;ent^groupi8 and 
institutions of. higtier education, many educators rationalise that college 
preparation is goo'd pr -^parati-on for life,^when the truth is that a balanced- 
libera] -practical preparation for life ^is also the best college preparation. 



. , • " THE BLANKET by Floyd Dell / • 

Petey hadn't really believed that Dad would be doing it — 
3en<iing Granddad away. j"Away" was what they were calling it. 
Not untir n?)w could he, believe it of Dad. . ' ' 

♦ , . ^ , , . \ ; . ^ ' 

But here was the blanket that. Dad had that day bought ^or 
him, and in the morning he'd, be going ♦ away .\ And this'was the ' 
last evening they'd be having together ^ Dad was off seeing that^- 
girl he was to marry. H.e'd hot.be back till'lattf; they could 
sit up and talk. ' . - ; t . . * . J ' . 

It was a fine September night.' They washed up the suppet 
dishes and then -took their chairs out onto 'the porch. "I'll 
get my fiddle/' said the i)ld man,- "and plajr^yqu some o,f'the'old ^ 
tunes." But instead of tHe fiddle" he brought out -the blanket* 
ItvWa's a big, double blapil^et; red, with black stripes. 

"Now, isn*t that a firi^'blanketl"^ said the old man, smoothing 
it over his knees. "And isn't your fkther a kind man to' be giving 
the old felldw a blanket like 'that "to go away v/ith?" ' 

^ "Oh, yes, it's a^ f ine blank^t<^" said,Pe^tey^ and got up and 
went into the hoarse. He was;n'^t-^the "kind tp cry, and besides, • 
he was too old for that. Hefs just come in to fetch Granddad's 
fiddle. \ - . - 

. "It was th,e last night th^'d be having * together . / There, \ ^> 
wasn't, any need to sayr' "Playl all the old tunes." Grai;iddad tuned • 
up for a minute, and then said, "This is one you'll luke ^td r&nem- 

ber. . ' ' t ' c ^ 

He'd never be hearing Grai^ddad^ play like Ihis again. 'It V7as 
just as .well Dad was moving, irj^to that new house, away from here. 
He'd not want to sit here on the old porch bf^ a f ine^ eT?ening with 
GrandSwi gone. * 

The tune changed. "Here;s something *gayer." Petey sat' and . 
stared out over the gully. " The tune stopped suddenly. Granddad 
said: "It's a poor tune, except, to be dancing to.." ^ And' then: 
It's a fine girl your father's going to marry.* He'll be feelingv 
young ^again, with a pretty wife like <hat. ^nd what woUld ah old 
fellow*»like me be doing around their house, -getting in*^ the, v;ay? 
An old nuisance, what with my talk of ache? ah'd pains I..^. And then 
there'll be babies c'oming, and I don't want to be fiHere to hear 
^them crying at all hours. It's fees^ that>I take myself off; like^; 
I'iJi doing.". ' \ ; . ^ * ^ ... 

*They didn't hear the two people coming down the gully path. V 
Dad had one arm around the girl with the hard, bright face like ^ 



a doll's. But they. heard her. when §^e laughed, right close by 
the porch. The tune stopoed on a wrong note. Dad 'didn't say 
anything, but the girl came forwarrd and spoke to Granddad prettily 
"I won*t be. here when you leave in the morning so I came over to / 
say good-by.*' 

"It's ^kind qf you/' said Grandciad, with his eyes cast Mown. 

.Jhen, seeing the b!^t\^t at his feet, he stopped to piqk it upl 
"An^ vzill you look, at i^n^s he said in embarrassment, "the fine 
blanket/' She felt of titBs^ool,, and repeated in surprise, "A * 

^fine blanket--I' ir say it She turned to Dad and said to 

him coldly, "That blanket reaitys^cost something." ^ # 

He cleared his throat and defended himself, "I wanted him to 
have the best." The girl stood there, still intent- on the blanket 
"It's double, too," she said. ... 

- • ' ' " ^ 

. • "Yes," said Gijianddad, "It's doubl^-ar f ine blanket for ^n ^old 
fellow to be going away with. " The boy- suddenly went into the 
house. . Mi was lobking for something. Hexould*hear that girl 
scolding Dad, and Dad becoming angry in .his slow way. And now 
she was siiddei\ly going away in a huff. As Petey c^e out, she 
turned and called^ back, "All. the same, he doesn't need a .doublS 
blanket!" And she ran off up the gully path. * ^ 

Dad was looking after, her as 'if he weren't sure what he ought 
to** (Jo. j ^ V . - ' 

"Oh, she.'s right," said the boy coldly. "Hare, Dad"--and he 
held^ out a pair of scissors, "Cut the blanket xn two.-''' 

Both of :them stared at the bcfy, startled, "Cut it in two,, 
I tell you, Dadl*^ he cried out*^ "And keep the'^other half." ' - 

"That's not a 'bad idea," said Granddad gently, "I don^t need 
so^ch- of a blanket." "Yes," said the boy harshly , -"a* single 
blanjcet^'s enough for an old man when he's sent away. We'll save 
the other half, E?ad; *it will come in handy later." 

"Now what do you mean by -tha^t?" asked Dad, 

' mean," said the boy slowly, /'that 1^*11 give it to you, 

Dad--when you're old and I^tn sending you away/'- 

There was a silence.^ Then. Dad went qVer to Granddad and stood 
before him, not •speaking^ . But Granddad understood, for he put out 
a hand and laid it on'^Dad's shoulder. And he heard Granddad 
whisper^ "It's all right, son--I know you^didn't mean it..." And 
then Petey; cried. 

(<. ' ^ 

But it didn't matter- -because^hey were all three crying 
togetMef. * ' " 




ABOUT SCHOOL 

This peom was Handed to a hfch school Enqlish teacher the day before the writer 
con;m|tted smcide. Original source unknown, ^ • . * * 

,He alv/ays wanted to explain things, 
but no one cared. - 
So. he drGw. 

Sometimes he v/ould\iust clrav/ 
and it Vfasn' t anything. 
He wanted to carve it in stone 
or write it in the sky ^ - 
and the things inside him that needed saying, 

' Md it v/as after that that he drew the' pic;Eure. 

*It v/as a beautiful picture. ' * / * 

'He kept it under his pillow ^ . " . 

and would let no one see it, . • » 

And he would look at it every n^ght , • 

and think about it. ^ , ' ' 

And it was all of him and he loved it- 

Uhgn he started school he brotight it with him. 
Not to show anyone, but just to have it with him 
Tike a friend. j , . 

It was funny about school^. \ 
He 'sat in a square brown desk • ^ 

like all the other square brown desks ' ' 
and' he thought it v/ould be red. 
,And his room was a square brown room 
like all the other rooms. 
Ar^it was tight and close/ And stiff.' 

He hated to hold the pencil arid chalk, 
v/ith his <fnn stiff and his feet flat on the floor, ^ 
stiff, . , 

with the teacher .watching and watching. 



/ 



The teacfjer came and spoke to him. 

She told him to v/ear a tie Ivke all^^the other boys,,. 

He said he didn't l,ike them 

and she said it didn't matter. ^ ^ 

After .that -He drey/. And he^ drew all y^l.low 
and it was the way h^ fel't about mornirtg. 
And it was beautiful 




The teabher came and smiled clt him. 
'.•What'?'-this?" she said. 
"Why don't you draw jsomething 
like Ken's drav/ing? 
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J^n't it beautiful?" 



. After that his mo'thor bou<iht him a tie 
, and, he always ^drc*-/ airplanes and rockets 
like everyone else, ' ' 

♦ ■ 

•And* he threv/ the old picture av/ay. ^ 

And i/hen be lay out Alone looking a Irlhe sky^ 

it v/a5 biq and blue, and all of eyerythihq,^ 

but he wasn't anyrore.' 
• He v/as square and brovjn inside 
. and fys hands were stiff. ^ P . < ^ 

And he y^as like evoryone olse^. 

All t'le things inside him that 'needed saying 

didn*t need it anyn^ore. 

It had stopped'pushino. It v;as crushed. 
. Stiff. . ^ ' ^- ' 

Like every thi no else. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO SPECIAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS STUDENTS. 



X . Characteristics that point up persons with special ec onomic 
. needs ; ■ — 

"1. Economic^'lly illiterate - f 

2\ ' Heads of families lack adequate, employable skills 

• 3. .Opportiinities 'do hot exist for employment .of- more ' 
' . , adeqiiate skills , . . 



I 



4. Unable to cope with mechanization 

5. Environment dqes not promote slcill development . 

6. Few, if any job choices ' 

' 7. First to lo'se job » . 

8. Dependent upon seasonal work 

9 . ' Irregular employme^nt 

10. Reluctance tp accept responsibilities" associatied with 
advancement ' ' ' / 

11'.^ Limited inter'est ih steady empldl^ent 

L2. Reluctance of employer to^hi,^e \^ 



I^. 'Work e'xperiences • are more expenda'ble 

14. PSace' a labor market of reservation 

15^ Face discrimination 

16. Inadeqifate income . 

17. Limited Resources • • 

18. 'No bargaining power^ 

19. Insecurity - /- ' 

20. Poor health • ' . . ' j 

21. Dependence upon public assistance 
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It, Characteristics' that point up persons with special social 
needs '• ' ^ 

: , . . • " • N 

I. * Isolation from the mainstream of life 

2., Tendency to be forced to remain on periphery of the 

community . , . 

3.** Accepted as being separate and apart 

4., Constant fear or repercussion , 
. * r 

-5. Taught value^.but denied legitijjiate means of achieving 

, 6. Lack of exposure to minimum, standards of enlightenment 
" * and culture • ' \ 

7. Taught.that people are different therefore they should 
'^,1 : act .accordin^y ^- 

V . 8, De^ndance upoft services offered by soc'ial age;}cies 
' Absence of a voice in polie/'making 
, 10. Acceptance of status quo \ 

II. Failure to 'exercise tfhe rights of a* citizen " ; 

12. Remembers only^-evils of, past . ■ -„ ■ 

13. - A belief that -the individual has . no worth f 
1*4. Plagued by a negative self-image | 

15: A-.feeling- that no one cares ' . • » 

16^' Suspicious^ anfi hostile toward man-made . laws 

17". Lack of successful adulo- "models''*, V ' • 

' ^ 18. Latk.of participation in youth organization 

19. Change residence" often -/ 

.. ;• - - • 

III . Characteristics that point up perkon^.vith special physical 
needs ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 



^ 1. Poor general health ; 
2 



2. Poor health practices . ^ . ' \ ^ 
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3^ Patients are often trefated according t;o. th^ir ability to 

4. Definitions of health terms are Sifferent 

5^ Treatment of illn'ess "is not prescribed' through medical * 

. channels 



6." Poor sight 



7. . Poor hearing 



8. Dental troubles 

9. Under xiourished 



10. Lack of 'P^qpe'r sleep > ' > , \ , * 

11. Loss^f sight - hearing - .v 
' .12. Loss of limbs ^ 

IV Char acte ristics that point up persons witri 'sptecial afcademic 

. needs * - - • ^ , , • ^ 

^ ^ . . % ^ 

1. Products of envirpnments which' are Bjgt -conducive to 

^ , learning / ^ ' - s , • , ' ^ - , j 

2. Poor educational background- " / ^' 

3.. Learn ^at a ►dif f erfnt rate from th6 majosfrity of individuals 

4. Level of. I.Q. is below 90 ' . /"^'^ 

• ' '\ ^ ^ ' . ' ' " ' 

5. Discontinued school for a good reason 4r 

« 

6. Experiences are. narrow " , ' ^ 

^ 1 .J Limited travel! 'experience ^ * / ' ^ 

*^ ' ' * • * ' ^ 

8., sCc^ntinued involvement with people like^ themselve*S 

9. Discriminated again slir as' ethnic groups 
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10. Lack exposure to minimum standards of entightennii^at and 
culture ^ ' 

11. Lack of finance ' . 

IZ. Must have and jsee immediate progress being, made tatVard .a 
^goal/ ' ' - I 
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13. Plagued'by a negative self-image 

14. Low-level reading ability ' *, •.' 

15. liimited formal vocabulary 

16. Poor, speech and diction 

17 . A negative individual attitude^ 

18. Slow iti .iritelle,ctual performance 

19. -,-.Have few successful <school experiences 
'20." -Poor at^ndanc^' records ^ ,^ 

21. Low intelligence scores 

22. \Leams slowly 

* V . ' - - - . / . ^ 

23. - L^ck parental interest or guidance 
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•INTRODUCTION 



The purpose o"^ this brochure, is to* assist educators 'to 
develop an approach to the recruitment of students part-icu- . 
iarly minorities, disadvantaged and. handicapped, into the- • . 
field of vocational educat;;ion. If recruitment is ^to succeed, 
there must be an organized approach ^ta the- selection of these 
Students. Throughout the next few page^ of this brochure, ^ 
variousr recruitment strd.£;Bgijes and methodologies' will.be ex- 
plored. It is anticipated that this brochure will give you a. ^ 
clearer picture of your .oppoi^timltiesy and' responsibilities^ for 
recruitment o^ all interested students into' .the fifeld of voca- 

.tional education . - ' ' . v 

* * / .' • • 

Who -is /a recruiter? 

zf^^ ' • - . 

Everyone has an image of who or what a recruiter is.. This- 
image may take a variety of forms; i)ut one image that often, 
comes to mind is the .military recruiter. . . ^ 

To' use the military recrui^ter as an-. example, one miglfit 
think that these men or women are recruiters by ^virtue/ df the 
fact that they are^^in some branch of the armed^ forces . This 
is true, but there are other factors t:hat enter in that make 
them qualified fqr the positions they occupy." These* factors, 
are: interest, enthusiaism, training, and concern for 'tlieir 
profession. " ' . ' ' . s 
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Recruiters of vocational students should 'have similat . 
concerns and desires fox the promotion of their field.. 

• To be "at their taaximum effectiveness,, recruiters need 
,to*be selected and trained. This does no^ mean a "one" time' 
tfaj^riitig session — but an active- pursytt. Efforts need to be 
made- continually to find new ways of initiating and contacting 
^potential students. Students alr&^dy" enrolled in -a vocational 
program need to be involved in 'the^ recruitment »ef forts They 
provide a^"role" model for other' students ' to ^identify with. ^ 
The training of recruiters must be organized and not done' 

7 • • . " * . " ^ 

in a haphazard manner. Ther^ needs to be an initial induction 
program, that introduces the recruiter to techniques and strate- 
gies to use- when working witti potential students. The training 
school" might be done from disciplines whoster j ob - is/ working '* 
wxth^^ieople in t;he helping profession'. - \ .^"t 

probably the most impprtant*\6actor ^in the success oir * 
failure of the recruiting program is the qxiality of .people * ^ 
chosen to do the job as recruitment deals, with people.- So , 
select ^ecruitfers with care , - \ * 

II. What should a recruiter ktiow? ' • 

The following list contains some key suggestions ^tpr the' 
successful promotion of a' recruitling effort.^ • ' - " 

1. Knowledge of how tro communicatef, with -various types 
of -^people. This includes becoming familiar with 
"the attitudig^s and concepts of ' the disadvantaged, • 

^ handicapped^ ^nd minority students 

2. Acknowledge of the community where you are tecruxt-*— 
ihg. Need'to^lcnow about 'the concerns and. needs,* 
community structure, and leaders who can workeffec- 

^ tivefy with you in the r*cruiting process.. ' I * ..^^ 
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3. A thorough understanding of course offerings 
and programs and how these educational qppor- 
t.Tonittes |^an help an individual develop addi- 
tional skills. I ' 

4. A knowledge of the job market 30 that this 
information can ^e communicated to the poten- 

- tial student. — . ' . . . 

5. TJie types rof problems that prospective stu- • 
dents face 'in regard to furthering 'their educa- 
tion% • . ^ ' ^ 

-6. Available resources (educational and financial) 
to help solve problems that a student might ^ 
encpunter.^ . . * 



in. What should a recruiter do>2 - - * 

This sectiqn deals with the;;^ techniques a recruiter should 

y » 

employ for maximim return on efforts expended* ^ 

1. Find 'people for recruiting--^people who can h^neitt 
from continuing their education. These individuals 
laight include "dropouts," potential dropouts, and 
students who 'do not plan, to continue their educa- 
tion. ' ' * , . • 

2. Show interest in* them and explain how vocational 
education might be able to help theta to. prepare 
themselves 'for the kind of life^ thejr want. 

3. Expose each person to' the vocational education * 
V materials. * " * ^ 

4- Fill out' contact cards which* lisj: such things as 
name, address, phone, age, sex, jsurrent emplojmient, 
major 'interests , etc. 

5. Have a real commitment to continue to work with the 
student as he/she begins his/her advanced work so as 
to assure him/her of^a successful experience*. 
' Success is a key factor when a ►student once enters 
a' program. ^.^ ' ^ . ^ 



rv,. Where shQiild<a recruiter go?* : • \. * 

This section lists some^'possible recruitment sites that -* 
should be utilized 'by the recruiter • 
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1. Schools — ^He're recruitment mus.t; begin when a 
person first enters high school, not in his 
senior year. This apprach' will help ,him to 
begii> planning early in his high school cjays 
the curriculxm needed^ to contintie his/her 

' education . ' • , ♦ 

2. Homes 'of > prospective students — Recruiters must 
fealize that tlt^^ are not .working 'only with tiie. ' 
stu^nt, but withr-fei^e total family §et?ting.. To 
many parents^ advanced training or an e?iucation 
is not a necessity. In D^ny cases, parents 

have had very little adva&ced or specialized 
education and view a high school education as , 
suffxQienf f or 'feheir child* s needs. Parents peed 
to become a p^irt of the total recruitifient team 
so that the child can receive encouragement and 
motivation from his/her family to continue learn- 
ing. Here the recruit^ wpoild explain the advan- 
tages of advanced traixyhrg and education, and 
provide educational « coiinseling . • ,v * 

3. Unemployment offices — Here possible cdntacts with 
people who are interested in furthering develop- 
ment of job skills may be made. # 

4. Places where contacts have ^een recommended by 
community laymen. 



What should a recruiter have?' 



The following* listed items should serve as the core for 
a recruitment resource packet" that would be available to 
possible recruits.. , ^ ^ 

1. Materials about the institution. This material 
'j^would be introductory, describing the ^nature of 

^ the institution. 

2. ^terials ^aiBbut the college departments. Slides 

. , might be an effective madid, to use with potential 
recruitees as they could have a visual picture of 
the institution. 

Zi ^ Materials^ about vocational education. Recruitees 
need to see that vocational education can prepare 
an individual for^many vocations — semi-professional 
as well as professional. «v • 



'4. Information on b^ck-^up servxces at the institu- 
tion such as counseling, financial afssi^ance,. 
etc. . ' , \ 

5. Brochures to leave with student. * - --^ 

,VI'. ' What ghoul d a brochure havfe^ * . 

An^ effective recruiting brochure should meet the following 

criteria: \ - ' 

1; The overall' appearance and - format, should attract . 
ininediate attention and interest, k caption, 
picture, or- design might l^e used that would focus 
on the main theme, . / - 

2. The brochure should be limited in length and 
directly to the point. It should convince the 
•reader of the importance and necessity of further 
e^ducation to develop additional skills. 

^» ♦ * ' * , ^ 

3. When possible^, use actual pictures to illustrate 
the point, ' This helps** the readers to identify^*, 

with people in the field, ' . 

4. * Relate ideas on vocational education to the world 

of work. ' ^ 

5. The body of the brochure should be "easy to read 
and ^within the abilities of the audience being 

^ ^ recrjiited, * ' 

6. The cost of printing the brochure should be taken 
into .consideration. 

7. One part .of the .brochure might include a "form" 
. where the Student can writ'e for more additional 

information, * . • / * 

VII. How should a recruiter^follow-up? ^ ' o 

Fbllow-up commuriication and cdntabt with potential recruitees 
is necessary. Below are listed somei^Ldeas that might be developed 
and used: . • ^ 

1. Newsletters " - * . 

2, Career days on campus 
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3/ Sponsored project contesrts^ • ^ 

4. Con3nrui;ication by phone ... ; , 

^ Institutions have beei/ recruiting f ot many years but have , 

^ failed to recjruit' disadvantaged -and minority students, Hope- 

fully this brochure will provide some* guidelines to assist 

' % ^ ... 

-you in yqur recruitment efforts.' . ' ' • 



\ 
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Informatiorial materials were secured from the following 

.coiiipanies and* orga:nizations . Their inclusion was meant to 

broaden the exposure. of workshop participants. 
* • * 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society, '257 Park Avenue South 
Ne</ York-i New York lOOlO • ' • . ^ 

"People at Work--50 Profiles of Men and Womet^with MS" 
* * 

The P-resident ' s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped,' 
Washington, DC >20210 - • , 

^ "The Heart Patient at Work" ' • 

"Help Open the Doors" - * ^ . * 

. ^'Removing Barriers from the Pathways of the Handicapped" 

"So Ypu're Going to Hire' the- Mentally Retarded" 

"Work and Epilepsy" 

- "Yes, You Can Get" A Job" j ^ • 

Youth Co^itteej-^^ljie- President's Committee on Emplojnaent of 
the Handicapped ^ ' . * • 

• "An Invitation to those Youths who Aren't Afxaid to 

Get Involved" ^ * * - - 



V. T. Grant Company, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, n4w York, 
New York 10036 

. N • , " 

"85% Rated Good tio Excellent" 
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Note to Facilitator: 



Slots 1, 2 & 3: 
Black slide-, 
title ^slide & 
credit slide 



EDUCATION. THE INDIVIDUAL 
Slide Show Script 



This' slide-tape show begins with 30 seconds of metronome 
at 72' beats per minute. This mean^^here are 36 beats to • 
be ^divided among the initial •black slide, tfte -title slide, 
and the government grant credit slide. -You may want to use 
up about ^ beats on the black slide, leaving 12 beats for 
t^ie^title slide, an'd l8 beats- f or -the credit slid*. . 



Slot h: 
FLAG 



■4JEARLY TW0JfUNl5RED YEARS AGO, MANKIND'S GREATEST EXPERIMENT - 
' IN GOVERNMENT WAS BEGUN HERE -IN Alffi'R'lCA:' A .GOVERNMENT BASED 
\JJP0N A CONCEPT SO. UNIQVE THAT TO THIS DAY 'THERE IS STILL NO 

. Ol'HER GOVERNMENT EXACTLY LIKE IT. . * 



llot,.,5-: 

GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE PEOPLE 



•HH^ UNIQUE CONCEPT IS SO SIMPLE IT CAN BE STATED IN FOUI^ 
WORDS, YET SO SUBTLE THAT OTHER NATIONS SEEKING TO COPY 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EXPERIMENT CONSISTENTLY FAIL TO UNDERST-AfJI) 
THE IMPORTANCE OPs THESE FOUR WOI?DS . . . "GOVERNMENT' FOR T}IE 
PEOPLE." , ''■ ' \ ' ■ . ■ ' : 



Slot 6: 
.DRAWING OF PEOPLE 

DRAWING OF 
PEOPLE FROM 
OTHER COUNTRIES 



THE.FUNCTIOIS 0F*1DUR GOVERI«ffiNT IS TO SERVE ITS PEOPLE, V 
ALL OF ITS PEOPLE. '^*ALL OF THE TIME. 

. - ^ ' * / ' * - 

IT WOULD SEEJ^ TO BE AN OBVIOUS CONCEPT, AND YET TO /PHIS 
'DAY THE UNITED STATES IS ONE^OF A SMALL MINORITY OF 
COUNTRIES WliERE THIS CONCEPT IS/ PRACTICED. A MAJORITY 01^ 
THE PEOPLE. IN Tll2 WORLD STILL LIVE IN COUNTRIES WHERE If 
IS THE FUNCTION OF THE PEOPLE TO SERVE THE S^ATE. 



Slot ,8: 

PERSON ON 
A MAP 



HERE IN. AMERICA, IT IS STILL THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE TO 
SERVE THE PEOPL'E. £ACH INDIVIDUAL PERSON. ' THIS' CONCERN 
EOR THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IS ONE OF THE REASONS 
©UR EXPERBJENT IN GOVERNMENT HAS CONTINUED TO BE A SUCCECG. 



Slot 9: 

MAXIMUM POTENTIAL 



^S,lot 10: 



PERSON IN ^ 
*CAP AND GOWN 

Slot 11: 

OPEN door' 



CONCERN FOR THE IltolVIDUAL IS DEMONSTRATED IN MANY WAYS, 
BUT NONE *IS yiGRE IMPORTANT THAN ENSURING \THAT ALL INDIVIDUAL: 
BE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO REACH THEIR MAXIMUM POTENTIAL. ^ 

IN THE UNITED STAGES , EDUCATION . IS THE SINGLE MOST 
IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT, '.PROVIDING THIS ^ 
OPPORTUNITY OF ENRICHMENT TO INDIVIDUALS. 



IF 'WE .ARE TO MAINTAIN OUR ^UNIQUE SYSTEM OF , GOVERNMENT, 
WE M8ST BE CAREFUL TO ICEEP THE DOORS OF EDUCATION OPEN I'O 
ALL OF OUR PEOPLE. ,ALL OF US, NO MATTER WHAT OUR BACK- 
GROUND,' OUR PHYSICAL OR MENTAL ABILITIES, OUR RACE OR 
RELIGION. ALL OF- THE PEOPLE. ALL OF OS.' ' ^ 
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Slot 12: 

irnJWIDUAL 
GROWTH^ - 



EACH OF ye. MUST 96 tJIVEN AN 6PP0RTUNI.TY'- TO REACH QUR 
MAXIMUM POTilMTIALl AS -WE ENSURE EACH INDTVIDUAL' S 
MAXM.":' POTENTIAL GROWH, WE' ALSO ENSIJRE THE CONTINUED 
POSITIVE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR' SOCIETY: 



* Slot 13?* 

^- LOf^AR CLIENT 
* 'WORKING.- WITH 
V-BELT 



WE J-tUST STOP CLASSIFYING HANDICAPPED AND'diSADVA*NTAGED 
BY WHAT THEY llCK, .AND INSTSAD SEE THEM AS INDIVIDUALS, 
.NOTING WHAT THEY ARE CAPABLE -OF ACHIEVING. 



Slot. 1**: 

; LOMAR CLIENT 
WITH PEPSI "case 



FOR THOSE m'^S NOT USED" TO DEALIIiG WITH HANDICAPPED * . 
OR DISADVANTAGED, OUR BIGGEST PROBLEM ^LIES toH HOW '.VE 
PERCEIVE THEM. .HOW WE SEE THEM. WHAT WE EXPECT FROM THEM, 



Slot 15: 
f 

HANDS HAMMERING- 

Slot 16'?- 

' TEACHER 
EXPECTATION 



WE -MUST GET RID 'OF Oik PAST PRECONCEIVED STEREOTYPES"! 
WE MUST SEE THEM AS INDIVIDUALS. WE MtJST CONCENTRATE 
ON THEIR CAPABILITIES, NOT THEIR LACK OF' CAPABILITIES". 

IN THE PAST- 'DECADE, SEVERAL STUDIES HAVE PROVEN THE 
IMPORTANdfe 'of TEACHER EXPECTATION, IN OTHER WORDS, IT 
HAS BEEN FAIRLY WELL ESTABLISHED TlfAT^STUDfiNTS Dp ABt)UT 
AS WELL AS THEIR. TEACHERS EXPECT THET-I TO. ' . 



Slot 17: 

*- DRAV/ING OF 

STUDENT 



THEREFORE, WE AS EDUCATORS MUST BE VERY CAREFUL WITH OUR 
EXPECTATIONS. WE MUST- TRY TO SEE .EACH OF OUR STUDENTS 
AS INDIVIDUAItS . WE "MHST TRY TO CONCENTRATE ON THEIR 
POSITIVE ABILITIES. " ..^ 



Slot 18: 

LIOfIT BULB "7 

Slot 19: ■ ■ 

^ 

f4AKING^HANGE 

Slot 20: V 
THREAD .SLICER , 



LET'S EXAMINE SOME COITION CONCEl'TIONS AND SEK IP,, WE CAN 
SHED SQME NEW LIGHO; ON* THEM. FIRST, SOlfe 'PEOELE FEEL - 
THAT AS our' TECHTiO LOGY -advances'' THERE WILL BE.TEWER AND 
FEWER JOBS FOR HANDICAPPED tfNDIVIDUAtS TO' FILL, 



THiS'"lS SII'IPLY'^0^?^UE. yiRST OF ALL, 'jiAWDICAPPED 
PEOPLE CAN HANDLE t-IUGH f^IORE DIFFICULT JOBS THAN PEOPLE' 
•IN THE PAST BELIEVED POSSIBLE.- 



THIS raCLUDES HANDLIN0^BOTH COMPLICATED AS WELL AS- , 
DANGEmUS MACHINES. " - • • . 



^Slot 21: 

LOMAR CLIENT WITH 
' RAI>IAL SAW 



(THIS SLIDE' IS ACCOMPANIED^BY 10 SECONDS OF'^.SILENCE . ) . . 
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Slot 22: 
'CAFST^IA VORKEB 



'SECOND, AS V/E GET MORE LEISURE TEffi, THERE IS Ml 
INCREASING DE!-i,\:n) FOR SERVICE JOBS, MANY OF WHICH^CAN 
BE FILLED BY KAilDICAPPED. 



Slo't<^23:, 

* SUCCESSFUL -f" 
■ PROGRAMS , ' 



RIGHT NOW, THE PRIMARY CHALLENGE IS TO CREA^K SUCCESSFUL . 
.PROGRAM^OR HAIffilCAPPED 'STUDENTS.' IT IS MORE A LACK OF 

TRAINING THAN A LACK OF JOBS THAT IS KEEPING HANDICAPPED 
- INDiy^PUALS OUT OF -?HE, JOB MARKET . ' ' 



-Slot 21;: 



, CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 



MOTHER MISCOIiCEPTION ABOUT HANDICAPPED, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE WITH ^ENTAL'':|MPAIR^\ENTS,. IS .THAT THEY ARE CRIMINAL, 
OR AT LEAST MORE SUSCEPTIBLE TO CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. 



' Slot 25 : 



-LOMJU^ CLIENT 
DOING* NEEDLE\TORK 



AGA-IN, THIS IS SU-TLY NOT TRUE. THEIR LIVES ARE 'Ml 
THE SAiffi AS OTHERS. THEY HAVE -THE SAME NE$DS, DESIRES 
AITI3' INTERESTS. . > " 



Slot i6: 
°LOMAR CLIENT 
WITH FISH 



TJffiY KNOW. -^USTRATIONS^ AND FAILURE*, BUT -THEY ALSO KNOW 
FyLFILLMENT AITO SUCCESS. A HANDICAPPED PEI^SON CAlf . 
LIVE JUSJ AS HAPPY A LIFE AS A NORMAL P"£RS0N-.- , - 



Slot 2J: 
^ TEACHER 



ALTHOUGH* THE5?E I^RE LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF MISCONCEPTIONS 
ABOUT HANDICAPPED, DISADVANTAGED, AND MINORITY STUDENTS THAT 

WE Should re-,examine, we'll look at just one last misconcep'- 

^ TION. THA^T is that THERE IsjllTl'LE INTELLECTUAL STIMULATION 
Tp>^E GAINED FROM WORKING-iOTH HANDICAPPED LEARNERS.' 



Slot 28: 
STUDENTS 



-THAT THERE IS LITTLE OR NO FEELING OF' SUCCESS IN 
DEALlt^G WITH SUCH STUDENTS. 



Slot 29: 
SUCCESS 
LEARNING 
TO LEARN 



SUCCESS CANNOT BE 'mEASUKED BY HOW 



, . ' THIS* IS^NOT TRUE. ^ .__ _. 

= . MUCH A STUDEiCI!^K}fOWS, BUT RATHE!^ HOW MUCH. FEE HAS LEARNED 

—ABILITY. COMPAREli, TO HOW MUCH HE IS CAPABLE OF LEARNING. 

1 .1. . ... 



Slot 30: . 
TEACHER-'. 



V[E^ 



JEN DEALDfc WITH STUDENTS WHO f^AVE LEARMNG, CISA^ILITrES 
OR OTHER HANDICAPS AFFECTING THEIR ABILITY TO LEARN, Wfi 
.MUST LEARN TQ RECOGNIZE THEIR CAPABILITIES AND^ SET 
REALISTIC GOALS AT WHICH THEY CAN SUCCEED. 



'Slot 31:"^ 

CATEGORIES' OF 
, DISADVANTAGED 
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NOW {eT'S look at some common categories USiJALLY.USlD IN 
WORKING WITH VAimCRPTED AND DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS. 
DISADVANTAGED .STUDENTS ABS USUALLY DIVIDED INTO^THREE 
GROUPS: THE E'd?StoMICALLY DISADVANTAGED; THOSE WHD ARE 
DISADVANTAGED DIJB^TO SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS; AND THE 
ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED* 



^^^^ 
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Slot 'Z2r. 
"CATEGORIES OF 
ACADEMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 



ACADEMICAJ-Iy disadvantaged students can further be IDENTIFIED 
AS THOSS-idviNa A LAIJGUAGE DEFICIENCY; THOSE HAVING- A READING 
OR \^fRITING DEFICIENCY; THOSE HAVING A COMPUTATIONAL DEFICIENCY; 
OR THOSE HAVING GENERAL EDUCATIONAL .DEFICIENCIES. 



Slot 33: . 

NINE ^CLASSES OF 

HANDICAPPED 
4 < 



^ HANDICAPPED STlBDENTSi CAN USUALLY BE IDENTIFIED AS BEING IK 
ONE OF NINE CLASSEST THOSE WHO HAVE A LEARNING DISABILITY; 
THOSE WHO ARE MENTALLY IMPAIRED;. THOSE WHO HAVE.SERIQUS ' 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE; THOSE WHO ARE ORTHOPEDIC ALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED OR CRIPPLED; THOSE WHO ARE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED; 
THOSE WHO HAVE A HEARING IMPAIRMENT, A SPEECH IMPAIRMENT, 

•OR ANY OTHER HEALTH 'IMPAIRMENT ; AND FINALLY " THOSE \m ARE 
GENERALLY CLASSIFIED AS BEING MULTIHANDICAPPED ..- ' 



Slot Zk: 

* 

VOCATIONAL 
AMENDMENT'S 
OF 1968 



TO BE CLASSIFIED AS HANDICAPPED, AN INDIVIDUAL SHOULD FUL- 
FILL ONE. OF THE FOLLOWING COI0m:iONS: HE OR SHE SHOULD 

.MEET THE CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFICATION AS HANDICAPPED AS 
ESTABLISHEQ BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
CATEGORIES INCLUDED IN THE DEFINITION 'IN THE VOCATIONAL - 
EDUCATIONAL AMENDMENTS OF I968; BE DIAGNOSED AND CLASSIFIED 
BY A QUALIFIED PROFESSIONAL PERSON; OR BE UNABLE, BECAUSE 

-OF-THEIE--HAIiDICAPPED^ CONDITI ON TO SUCCEED IN VOCA TIONjaL' * 



PROGRAMS DESIGN^) FOR PERSONS WITHOUT SUCH HANDICAPS. 



Slot 35: 

DRAWING OF PERSON 
' EXCLUDED FROM ■ 
GROUP 



.:;^iot 36: 

\ ' SPECIAL 

vocationa;. needs. 



Slot 37; 



5 PURPOSES OF 
PRO6RAM " 



TO BE CLASSIFIED AS DISADVANTAGED, AN INDIVIDUAL SHOULD 
FULFILL *ONE OF THE FOLLOWING; CONDITIONS^ BE EXCLUDED H'^OM 
A REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM BECAUSE OF THE EFFECTS OF A 
DISADVANTAGED; OR SHOW EVIDENCE OF ' BEING UNABLE TO S\JCCEED^ 
IN A -REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM BECAUSE OF THE EFFECTS OF * 
A DISADVANTAGE. • ; \ , • ' 

STaJDENTS HAVING BEEN CLASSIFIED AS DISADVANTAGED SHOULD BE 
INCLUDED 'IN A SPECIAL VOC^foNSb-, NEEDS PROGRAM. SUCH A-' 
PROGRAM ENCOURAGES ffHE M^IUM DEVELOMENT OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 
BY DEVELOPING POSITIVE ATTITUDES AND CONCEPTS IN EACH iNDIVIDU41 



IN PARTICULAR, SPECIAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS PROGRAMS SHOULD:, 
DEVELOP A REALIZATION' OF THE I^!PORTANCE ■OF EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING; DEVELOP A POSITIVE CONCEPT OF THEIR OWtTVALUE; 
PREPARE EACH INDIVIDUAL WITH SALEABLE SKILL^; DEVELOP THE 
SELF-CONFIDENCE- NECESSARY TO TAKE ADVMTAG6?*0F EMPLOYIvIENT 
OPPORTUNITIES; -AS WELL 'AS DEVELOP A PO^ITIjE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE WORLD OF WORK IN GENERAL. . \ , . 



Slot 38: 



0 

ERIC 



3. CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SUCCESSFUL SVII 
FROQRAM 



TO BE CONSIDERED SUCCES^UL^ 'SPECIAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS PROGRAI^f 
MUST DEMONSTRA'tE THAT'^THEY^ PREPARE STUDENTS WITH IIECESSARY 
SKILLS FDR EMPL0YJ4ENT, AS \mAj AS .DEVELOP NECESSARY ATTITOD.Lt; 
TOWARD EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND EMPLOYMENT.., THEY MUST ALSQ 
BE of' REAL HELP TO THE PEOPLE^BNROLLED IN §UCH PROGRAMS IN * ' 
MAPNG REALISTIC AND'USEFUL OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES, 
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Slot 39: 

drawing of person 
Standing out in a 

CROWD OF PEOPLE 



SPECIAI. VOCATICriAL KEEDS PROGRAMS ARE NOT DISCIPLiriE 
ORIENTED AjD'ARE ::0T contained IN ANY SPECIFIC AREA. 
SPECLAL VOCATIOriAL IIEHDS IS A CONCEPT, A METHOD THAT SHOULD 
AFFECT ALL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. THE CONCEPT IS A SIMPLE 
ONE: WE MUST LOOK AT EACH STUDENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL WITH 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. BECAUSE STUDENTS HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS, WE 
MUST NOT FXCLUDE THEM, BUT HELP THEM REACH THEIR MAXIMUM 
DEVELC r.m^T. . - ' ^ ^ . 



Slol? hO: 

PERSON IN 
^WHEELCHAIR 



THE HISTORY OF EXCLUDING PEOPLE WHO ARE "DIFFERENT" FROM 
THE MAITiSTREAf^ OF SOCIETY IS AS OLD AS THE HISTORY OF MAN, 
SOMETIMES PEOPLE HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED BECAUSE^IDF RACE,^ SOME- 
TIMES RELIGION, ALI^OST, ALWAYS IF THEY'RE HANKECA?PEB. 
THE REASON FOR THEIR EXCLUSION IS UN^^ORTANT WHAT iS 
IMPORTANT IS THAT IT CANNOT HAPPEN HERE IN AI&RICA IF WE 
ARE TO CONTINUE OUR SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN GOVERIJMENT. 



Slot ill: 

WHEELCHAIR ON 
ROAD TO SCHOOL 



THIS EXCLUSION FROM SOCIETY ALMOST ALWAYS BEGINS WITH 
EXCLUSION T-ROM EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. HANDICAPPED 
PEOPLE ESPECIALLY HAVE TRAVELED A VERY LONG AM) DIFFICULT 
ROAD, MOSTLY ALOI^E, TO CONVINCE THE REST OF US THAT THEY 
ARE WORTH EDUCATING~-WORTH BEING GIVEN. AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
DEVELOP THEIR MAXIMUM POTENTIAL. 



Slot 1*2: 

CLOSED DOOR 



VERY OFTEN AT THE END OF SUCH A METAPHORICAL JOURNEY, 
HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED PEOPLE HAVE FOUND THE 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITY HAS CLOSED THE DOOR IN THEIR FACE, 



Slot h3: 
* 200 MORE 'YEARS 



IF \JE ARE TO BE TRUE TO OUR PROMISE—IF WE TRULY WANT OUR 
GRAND EXPERIMENT TO CONTINUE AI^OTHER TWO HUNDRED YEARS—. 
WE AS EDUCATORS MUST MAKE SURE OUR MINDS AS WELL AS OUR 
DOORS ARE OPEN TO EVERYONE. * " . 



Note to Facilitator: 



Following Slot #^1, there are 23 additional slides which 
should *be changed approximately every 10 seconds in order 
to end with the musip "behind the slides', which takes 220 
seconds. The song is "Long and Winding Road." ^ 



SX6t 



SLIDE SAME 
AS COPY, 
NO SOUND 



FURTHER INFORMATION 0% SPECIAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS .raOGRAMS 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM: C » . 

GARY MEERS, DIRi;CTOR " , ^ - 

SPECIAL VOCATIONA]^ NEEDS TEACHER -EDUCATION 
VOCATIQNAL-TECHNIC^ EDUCATION 
UNIVERSiTY OF NE^RASKA^LINCOLN 
105 BANCROFT HALL ^\ 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA €8588 
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Appendix D 



Workshop Ojitline " 



/ 
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SPECIAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS WORKSHOP SCHEDULE • 

* \ 

Friday : ^ ^ ' ' 

9:00 Registration 

Progect Overview 

H 

Slide-tape — Education and the 
Individiial 

' Workshop Goals 

«- 

Attitude Scale 
' Coffee and Rolls 

10:00 Five S'qiiare Game 

Gaining an Understanding of Peopl 
Through Sight 

' ' v Annie Williams' Simulation 

11:00 Film: "Peege" and IJiscussion 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Poverty in Nebraska— Slide-tape 

■ 2:15 Coffee and Rolls . ^ 

o' 2:30* Exploring Hxman Differences 

7:00 Dinner - ' 

Cultural Awareness Discussion 



121.1 
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f"^ Satiirday,: 

9r00 - Coffee and Rolls . * • 
' ffandicap Simulation 
^ Hearing and Sight Impaifmerits 
Community Resource Utilization 

11:00 ^ Workshop Summary ^ 
Attitude Scale 
Workshop Evaluation 

1 : 00 ^ Lunch and Adj oupiment " 



